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CHAPTER XXV. 
MANDALAY. 


MEANWHILE, Roger Hope had arrived in the East, had joined 
his regiment, as it marched down country, and embarked with 
his company at Calcutta, ex route for Upper Burmah. At 
Rangoon, the city of the golden pagoda, the troops re-shipped on 
board a flat river-boat, the “ Tavoy,” and proceeded up the Irra- 
waddy to the town of Mandalay. The town of Mandalay was 
now British territory, and one aspect of the war was over. The 
king and his amiable consort were in exile, there were no battles 
to wage or fortresses to storm, but there was an evasive and 
deadly enemy in the shape of dacoits hidden away among the 
tangle of bamboo forests, that had yet to be extirpated. The Irra- 
waddy was not new to Roger Hope, nor were the size and 
appetites of the maddening mosquitoes, nor the frequent pagodas, 
luxuriant elephant grass, or forests of palm that bordered that 
headlong river ; that important stream, that represents a main 
artery between Europe and China ; that impetuous torrent, into 
which, if a man falls, his chances of escape are small; its cruel 
under-current will clutch him in its deadly grasp, and refuse to 
release him till it has carried him for twenty, ay, for two hundred 
miles; that greedy river, that, after the melting of the snows, 
cuts out fresh ‘courses year by year, voraciously eating away the 
sandy banks, that tumble into his capacious swallow, and are no 
more seen. 

In the full tide of the Irrawaddy, the curiously built .native 
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boats, with their carved sterns decorated with a row of soda-water 
bottles, and their broad brown'sails, move swiftly down, outstrip- 
ping, with a fair wind, the steamers of the Irrawaddy Flotilla Com- 
pany, bearing the produce of the upper districts to the markets of 
the south ; great flocks of wild geese and duck, sweep across the 
river and settle upon some distant hidden lagoon, far away from 
the track of man; and graceful cranes, elevated on their long legs 
above the crops, snow-white paddy birds, and egrets, are con- 
spicuous points in the landscape. 

The Irrawaddy steamer “ Tavoy” swung into her berth at the 
south shore, just as the last sounds of the dress for parade bugles of 
the 100th Madras Infantry were dying away, and the hum of the 
bazaar was rising louder and louder as the sun rose higher and 
higher. Down the gangway planks filed a thousand men of the 
East Wessex, forming up with precision on the baggage-strewn 
wharf. 

The palace of the ex-king was their destination, the centre of 
which was known to all loyal Burmans as “the centre of the 
universe,” and was surmounted by a ball of glittering silver and 
crystal, which stood out in bold relief against the dark back- 
ground of the distant hills. 

Away they marched up the long straight road, through clouds 
of blinding dust, thick and choking, till the landscape was 
blurred and yellow, and only the feathery tops of the palms were 
visible to the weary troops. 

Mrs. Baggot, with all her sharp sight, would have been puzzled 
to recognize her nephew in his Karki suit, with brown leather 
accoutrements, or to distinguish him from the thousand travel- 
stained soldiers who were treading the soil of a new country for 
the first time, a soil that would offer them—how many graves? 
Across the moat, through the ponderous gateway, in the thick 
walls beneath which lay the bodies of many a victim of barbarous 
sacrifice—victims to dark and mysterious intrigues, whose tragic 
fate was rarely known beyond the precincts of the palace. 

Now and then a thrilling whisper of murderous deeds, would 
stir the gaily-dressed, merry frequenters of the great bazaar. 
Chattering girls with flowers in their sleek hair, and cheroots in 
their mouths, would shake their heads and mutter to one another in 
serious under-tones, but in a day or two the rumour would die 
away, forgotten in the ceaseless round of business and pleasure. 
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The palace, the royal residence, stands inside the fort, and con- 
sists of several grand pavilions, gorgeous with carving, gilding 
and red paint. One of these, contains the king’s throne, over 
which towers a spire of immense height, its pinnacles glittering 
with mirrors, a landmark for many miles. The elaborate 
carved and gilded roofs and interiors remained, but gone was the 
barbaric court, the ooays, music, massacres and dancing, the titter- 
ing ladies-in-waiting, the trembling victims and the splendid, 
gaudy furniture, all had given place to a different race and'a 
different régime. Red tape reigned in the king’s summer-houses, 
a telegraph Baboo occupied the centre of the universe, the 
rude, but useful charpoy, took the place of expensive western 
upholstery. And nought remained as a memorial of tragic scenes 
of bloodshed, but the impress of a woman’s hand on the lintel 
of the door of the queen’s audience hall, when, murdered by the 
ruthless Soupialah, she had clutched with her gory fingers, the 
slippery pillar of gilded teak. 

The head-quarters of the Wessex, were established at the 
Golden Pagoda, a magnificent specimen of the fantastic wood- 
work peculiar to Burmah. In the compound, were dwarf palms 
and waving plantains, and from the steps one obtained a splendid 
view of purple mountains, the sacred hill of Mandalay with its 
. thousand pagodas, its tinkling bells and countless Bhuddist shrines. 
It seemed to Roger Hope almost a desecration, to occupy such a 
place, to loll in long chairs in the holy of holies, and to behold 
one’s domestics cooking at the foot of the sacred steps, whilst the 
smoke from their hookas blackened the calm face of Bhudda. 

However, such are the exigencies of war, and habit soon became 
second nature. After a time the splendours began to pall, and 
familiarity had its way. 

For the capital of a recently annexed country Mandalay proved 
a surprisingly civilized station ; in interludes of transport and 
convoy duty, of dacoit chasing, and dacoit catching—two totally 
different things—there was polo, racing, cricket, paper-chasing and 
concerts ; the ladies were conspicuous by their absence, but the 
garrison bore up manfully and amused themselves with astonish- 
ing success, There were evening entertainments, in an old 
kyoung in the mounted infantry lines which were much ap- 
preciated ; the bands of various regiments played selections, and 


those who were gifted, sang to their fellow-creatures such songs 
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as: “ Rolling from the Canteen,” “ Be kind to your Dog,” “ Here 
upon guard am I,” and “Close the Shutters, Willie’s dead.” 
These were frantically encored ; the last especially was even more 
popular than “ Finnigan’s Wake.” It is a curious fact, that nothing 
appeals to the taste of Tommy Atkins like a long and truly 
melancholy ditty—the longer and the more lachrymose it is the 
more it is enjoyed. 

In response to a sporting challenge, a team arrived from Mying- 
yan to do battle in Mandalay, and to make a week of it, the 
week to include contests in racing, shooting, polo, billiards and 
tennis ; there were royal dinners, and friendly greetings, and ex- 
citing lotteries. No outsider would suppose at the first glance 
that the garrison and their guests were in the heart of a strange 
and _ lawless country, and liable to be decimated by fever, cholera, 
and dacoits. 

Roger Hope took things quietly, he had been in Burmah 
before; these pagodas, with their merry worshippers, this 
luxuriant vegetation, these rushing rivers and impetuous hill 
ponies, were all familiar to him. He was not in his old spirits, for 
some mysterious reason, no longer the life and soul of the mess 
(quite the contrary) ; however, at the present moment, his mantle 
appeared to have fallen on a certain Mr. Toby Winn, who had 
accompanied the competing team from Myngyan—more in the 
character of guest and backer, than a champion for the lists. The 
first time Roger encountered him, he was merely aware of the top 
of a head covered with somewhat wild light brown hair, and two 
long legs, visible from the back view of the Bombay chair, in 
which Mr. Winn sprawled ; the chair was surrounded by half-a- 
dozen delighted listeners, and the head was in course of being re- 
freshed by a cigarette, and a pint of iced champagne. 

“Who is the fellow?” inquired Roger, who had been on duty 
all the morning, and was hot, thirsty and dusty, and not in a 
festive frame of mind. 

“Winn, Toby Winn.. Have you never heard of him?” rejoined 
a brother officer. “He is the best fun out—an awfully clever 
chap. I must ask him to dine with me to-night,” and he 
hurried away to secure his prize.. 

“Winn,” supplemented a grizzled field officer, sinking into a 
low cane chair near Roger, “is undoubtedly clever—much too 
clever for our young fellows.” 
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“ What do you mean, sir?” inquired the other, as he removed 
his helmet and wiped his hot forehead ; he had been having an 
exciting morning, with a batch of untrained pack bullocks. 

“ He won four hundred rupees from that young ass Jones, at 
poker, the night before last, and unless I’m mistaken, he has 
plucked little Peter Poole to his last feather. Peter’s two ponies 
ate in the market.” 

“ And who is he when he is at home?” 

-“ There itis ; he hasno home. At one time he says he hopes to 
get into the Bombay and Burmah Trading Company ; at another, 
he is trying for the police. Meanwhile, he is the scourge of small 
detachments, a gentleman loafer, with lots of brains, a good 
address and any amount of cheek.” 

“ Evidently,” returned Roger dryly. “I saw him looking at 
the brand of the champagne just now, and asking if it was 
all right ?” 

“He comes and sponges on young fellows at isolated posts. 
Knowing the proverbial hospitality of soldiers, he lives upon 
them, drinks their liquor, rides their ponies, borrows their rupees, 
and then gets passed on like the queen in Old Maid. No one 
who knows him, for what he is, cares to keep him long.” 

“ But who zs he ?” reiterated Hope impatiently. 

“ He is a gentleman by birth, and has been to a public school, 
and all that ; how he has drifted up here I cannot tell you, but on 
the whole, he makes a good thing out of it. I don’t believe his 
name is Winn, no more than it is mine; but, not being in the 
service, we can’t look him up. Now he has come here, he will 
exploit Mandalay till it is too hot to hold him.” 

“ He must be a regular young scoundrel,” muttered Hope. 

“He has his followers, his worshippers, I can tell you. He is 
such an amusing beggar, tells a good story, draws a good carica- 
ture, does marvellous tricks on cards, is as active as a cat, and 
will ride any animal that has four legs. I’ve known fellows that 
he has let in, declare that his company was worth doud/e the 
money, and he is such a plausible chap, they say you believe 
every word he says when he is talking to you.” 

The subject of these remarks, having finished some amusing 
narrative, which sent his audience into roars of laughter, now 
suddenly rose, stretched himself in a leisurely fashion and faced 
about. He wore white flannel trousers, and a gaudy striped 
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blazer (possibly borrowed) ; he was tall, fair and broad-shouldered ; 
there was not a hair upon his smooth shrewd face; his eyes, 
set close together, were twinkling, keen, and small, and he had 
General Yaldwin’s nose. 

Yes; he was not a Standish, but unmistakably a Yaldwin. 
Here was Hubert the squandering, idle ne’er-do-well. Despite 
the extent of Burmah, Roger had come across Rose’s brother 
after all. 

“I say, Hope, will you have a game of rackets this after- 
noon ?” inquired a wiry-looking major. 

Hope’s eyes were still fixed on the so-called Toby Winn, and 
Toby, as he heard the name, started perceptibly, met his gaze 
point blank, surveyed him with a long glance of cool scrutiny, 
and then turned, and dipped his casual hand, into an open cigar- 
box. 

It was plain to Roger, that the young impostor recognized 
him. 

That same evening Toby, the popular darling, dined at mess, 
and Captain Hope, who was on duty, subsequently noticed him 
playing whist,and deeply immersed in the game. He stood and 
looked on for some time. Toby was a real born gambler, back- 
ing his luck heavily, and betting on the cards. He was pale with 
excitement, and as he tossed back his hair with an impatient 
motion, the scar on his forehead was the seal of his identity. 

“How could he afford these sums?” thought his indignant 
spectator. “He had no settled income, no occupation. Even 
by lamp-light his dress clothes looked seedy and his linen frayed 
and worn. Yet he carried on gallantly with many a rupee note, 
and many a joke, and many an answering laugh. No, no; he 
was not in the least like Rose,” concluded Hope after a steady 
inspection ; “he was merely a young, rowdy and ridiculous cari- 
cature of his grandfather, the general.” At one o’clock Roger 
retired to his quarters, leaving the prodigal delighting his 
audience with music hall songs, and imbibing strong drinks, at 
their expense. 

On the table in his own apartment and in full light of his kero- 
sine lamp, lay an official letter. Hope tore it open. It was, as 
he had expected, an order to start in command of a party for 
service up the Chindwin within twenty-four hours. On the 
whole he was glad. He was weary of gilded Mandalay its 
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palace, and lily-sprinkled moat; he preferred some rougher 
quarters, and a more exciting life, This extraordinary combina- 
tion of East and West, of rations and small books, of idols and 
polo, of pay sergeants and yellow-clad priests, confused his 
imagination, and he preferred the simple and primitive jungle, 
where a puppet pooay, and a badminton party, were not likely 
to clash on the same afternoon. 

Before starting, he had a word with Toby Winn, who 
sauntered up to him with a cheroot in his mouth, as he stood on 
the palace steps, and accosted him thus: 

“ T say,” removing his cheroot, “isn’t your name Hope? And 
haven’t you relations in that beastly hole, Morpingham ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, then, I’ve often heard of you, and I expect you’ve heard 
of me, but mum is the word. How was Rose when you saw her?” 

“Very well.” 

“And the old boy? As hard as a nail—no sign of breaking 
up, eh ?” 

“No, not the smallest,” with unsympathetic emphasis. 

“ And so you are off to Yin Mu at daybreak ?” 

“Yes, but before I go, tell me—can I do anything for you?” 

“No, no—thanks awfully. I’m in clover here, and I’m just 
knocking about and seeing life, and all that sort of thing. By- 
and-by, when my grandparents are gathered to the family vault, 
I shall be a rich man. Don’t be surprised, if some day I look 
you up. I daresay I shall get sick of Mandalay sooner or later 
—or it will get sick of me,” he added with a laugh, and nodding 
an airy good-bye, he strutted off with his hands in his pockets. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
“TO GET YOU TO BURY ME.” 


THE detachment commanded ‘by Captain Hope, consisted of a 
subaltern (Mr. Jones), five non-commissioned officers, fifty rank 
and file, a native apothecary and the usual train of camp 
followers and baggage ponies. They were bound for a small 
isolated post,'about sixty miles north of Mandalay, in the centre 
of a district notorious for dacoits. They crossed the Chindwin 
in unwieldy country boats, and pursued their march without 
_adventure, forcing their way through narrow forest paths and 
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thick undergrowth of heavy jungle, surprising and ‘searching 
suspected villages and halting at night by some tumble-down 
zayat, or rest house, or beneath the shadow of a venerable 
pagoda. 

On the fourth day they reached their destination, a kyoung 
(or priest’s house), which they fortified at once by a strong 
bamboo stockade. It stood on low swampy ground, not far 
from the whirling, swirling Chindwin, and its position had been 
chosen more for strategical purposes than salubrity. It was close 
to a dense belt of forest, within view of the blue Shan hills and a 
stone’s-throw of a friendly village. After the rains the villagers 
could tell how the deadly mists would rise from the rice fields, 
the poisonous miasma from the marshes, and the cruel white fog 
from the river. Ina very short time the troops were settled in 
their new quarters, and Roger and his comrade had made their 
home in the old kyoung, with its teak walls and carven roof. 
The humane creed of the Burman prevents him taking life, 
however sma/l/, and the previous occupants were undoubtedly 
Buddhists of the strictest sect. _Escorting convoys and hunting 
dacoits was the chief duty of the little force, waiting and watch- 
ing for opportunities that never seemed to come, traversing miles 
of jungle in pursuit of phantom foes. It was exceedingly difficult 
to follow up dacoits, owing to their accurate knowledge of the 
jungle paths, and astonishing capabilities for getting over an 
immense tract of country in an incredibly short space of time. 
From their fastnesses in the Yaw mountains they swooped down 
on villages, whilst on the Chindwin itself the country boats, 
laden with rice and tamarinds, fell an easy prey to armed 
Burmese, who, from behind'some sandy spit or lofty screen of 
reeds, darted out in their canoes in the shape of pitiless pirates. 
Stretching towards the hills were dense forests of palm, endless 
scrub thickets of prickly pear and cactus, interspersed with paddy 
fields and tracts of arid soil. Sometimes the searchers came 
upon the still smoking ashes of a camp fire, and now and then 
upon that most hideous spectacle, the victim of a crucifixion. 
Roger Hope, strolling alone, far from camp, one evening, with his 
thoughts in another hemisphere, became suddenly aware of a 
deadly noisome odour, which loaded the air already heavy with 
decaying vegetation. There was a slowly rising dark mass, a 
sound of flapping wings. The branches overhead were covered 
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with vultures—vultures in hundreds, tearing, rending and fighting 
around—what? A strange object that made a ghastly outline 
against: the sky—a crucifixion. On a frame of bamboo, and 
bound with cords, was the body of a man, a horrible object. 
By the dim light Hope saw that the victim had been slashed 
with a knife, and on the breast, firmly driven in by a stake, was 
apiece of paper, on which was scrawled in Burmese: “ This is 
how we treat those who serve foreigners.” The unfortunate 
wretch, whose remains shook and swung above, was evidently a 
letter-carrier, some miserable villager who, for a rupee or two, 
had run .the risk of capture and death. At the foot of the 
scaffold, lay an empty post office-bag, slit open and rifled. No 
wonder that letters were rare, if this was the fate of her Majesty’s 
mails. 

‘ Shway Yan was said to be in the neighbourhood. He was the 
scourge of all peaceful inhabitants wherever he showed himself, 
for, despite a handsome price upon his round bullet-head, he had 
still a large following of Thebaw’s disbanded army. Wherever he 
went his course was marked by massacres, and burning villages. 
And now a determined effort was about to be made to capture 


him, and half of ‘the small detachment at Yin Mu, was drawn 
off to swell this force. Roger felt lonely when his comrade 
marched gaily away in command of the party, promising to 
return with the Boh’s head on a charger. -The evenings seemed 
desperately long now, as he sat in his dark solitary kyoung, 
endeavouring to read an old paper, or to write letters (that were 
likely to be lost in the post), by the light of his hurricane 


lantern. 

It was all very peaceful ; the village was still; there .was 
nothing to be heard but the challenge of the sentry and the tap 
tap of the native watchman as he he beat the hours of the night 
on his hollow drum. Underneath were the picket telling 
stories and smoking the while; and in the rear, the Indian 
servants enjoyed their hukas, and discoursed of their pay, their 
savings and their far-off homes. 

One night there was a sudden wild alarm. A spy arrived 
breathless ; Shway Yan and his followers were but a short dis- 
tance behind. Shway Yan, who had been sought so long, hearing 
of the reduced garrison, and of a (fabulous) chest of money, was 
coming to slaughter the strangers, to carry off their arms, ponies 
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and treasures, and to sell their servants as slaves to the wild 
Chins. 

As if by magic, there was an end to smoke and song; rifles 
were loaded, ammunition got handy ; the stockade was strength- 
ened by sacks of rice and flour; the ponies were driven under 
shelter ; this was all the work of a very few minutes. The little 
garrison waited in grim expectation, and they had not long to 
wait. Soon there were sounds of many hurrying footsteps and a 
crack of musketry, horns, conches bells, jingals, burst upon them 
like a tempest ; and above all, the wild yell of the armed Burman 
on the war-path. The stockade was closely surrounded, but the: 
Wessex were desired to reserve their fire, until seemingly hun- 
dreds of broad swarthy faces swarmed above the paling, and then 
they gave them a well-directed volley, which threw the foe into 
confusion. The faces that fell, with screams, were replaced by 
others as fierce—faces with dahs between their strong teeth. 
And from every aperture in the stockade came a fusillade. 
Luckily the muskets were ancient and rusty, the shooting erratic, 
whilst the invested force fired steadily, and with terrible precision. 
Hope’s revolver was almost red hot from constant discharge, and 
he and his, though as ten to one, were holding their own well. 
How it might end, it would be hard to say ; the light was bad 
the dacoits were in multitudes, fought savagely, and kept them- 
selves now well under cover. They threw lighted rags and 
branches into the inclosure to set fire to the sacks ; they were 
endeavouring to force the weakest side of the stockade.. The 
shrieks, yells and curses, stifling smoke, and slashing dahs, were 
at the climax. A straw might turn the tide one way or the 
other. Tommy Atkins, wounded, and fierce, and blackened with 
smoke and blood, fought sternly on. He was prepared to sell 
his life dearly—when the tide suddenly turned his way. A huge 
Burman, flushed with anticipated victory, with a gorgeous silk 
handkerchief bound round his head, scrambled on to the roof of 
the kyoung. As he stood for a second against the sky, he 
offered a magnificent mark. Roger Hope raised his revolver, took. 
steady aim, and shot him through the brain.. With one piercing 
yell he fell, rolled heavily down the roof, and pitched headlong 
among his enemies, stone dead ; yes, quite dead. 

This event was succeeded by a sudden cessation of hostilities. 
The firing ceased ; there was evident consternation among the 
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attacking party ; and then it dawned upon the troops, that the 
enemy had lost their leader ; that this stalwart Burman, with the 
rich silver dah, and double-barrelled pistols, and splendid silk 
putsoe, who was lying motionless at their feet, was none other 
than the notorious Shway Yan. Yes, it must be, and they set up 
a ringing cheer. . Ere the cheer had died away, the dacoits had 
melted into the forest, carrying off their wounded and leaving 
their dead upon the field. Seventeen corpses lay outside the 
stockade, mostly killed by a small dark puncture, where the 
conical bullet, had found its billet. 

The defenders’ casualties were comparatively small; two men 
badly wounded, some ugly dah cuts, one camp follower, and two 
ponies killed. 

The next morning the dead Burmans were buried at some 
distance by the villagers, and there was great bell-ringing and 
jubilation, and dancing and feasting over the capture of the Boh. 
The reward of five hundred rupees, set upon his head, was sub- 
sequently divided among the gallant defenders of what was now 
known as “the sixth, or Hope’s stockade,” and after a storm 
there ensued, as usual, a great calm. 

Life was monotonous ; the dacoit chasing was practically at an 
end, and sport in the neighbourhood was poor ; a few peacock, a 
tree partridge or a barking deer, or more often an empty bag, 
was the result of a long day’s tramp. As for society, there was 
none beyond the friendlies in the village; the smiling, smoking, 
gambling Burmese, to whom life is (if possible) all play and no 
work, would gladly have entertained the white officer, and feasted 
him with a meal of succulent ants, the odoriferous napie, or other 
edibles of a doubtful or indigestible description, or entertained 
him with dancing and discordant songs, but none of these delights 
appealed to Hope! And now the climate began to live up to its 
reputation. The low, creeping white mists, rose stealthily over the 
land, and sickness seized on almost all the detachment ; it was the 
worst type of deadly malarial fever, that saturated the district, 
and proved a far more dangerous enemy than an armed force, and 
the apothecary was one of the first tosuccumb. So short-handed 
were they that Captain Hope himself occasionally took his turn 
as sentry. He gazed enviously on the distant Shan hills, well 
aloof from the swamps and pestilential agues of this overheated 
and unhealthy country ; how he wished that his poor fever-stricken 
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men were in that cool region. One evening as he stood outside 
the stockade watching a blood-red sunset, he was aware of an 
object crawling towards him, a very old man, in ragged European 
clothes, almost bent in two; on nearer approach, he recognized 
that it was not, as he supposed, an aged person, but Hubert 
Yaldwin, bowed down by fever, disease and want. 

“Ah!” he murmured, in a weak, husky voice, “I told you I’d 
look you up some day. I’ve come”— making an effort to straighten 
himself, and surveying Roger with dim eyes—“to get you to 
bury me.” 

“What nonsense!” expostulated the other. “You are not as 
bad as all that yet. Come in, come in, and we will see what we 
can do for you,” and taking him by his skeleton arm he gently 
led him into the kyoung, and placed him on a chair. 

“You can do nothing for me, but let me die in peace,” was his 
reply, and, indeed, when Roger looked at him closely, he read 
death in large letters, written on his drawn, emaciated countenance. 

He was merely skin and bone ; his feet were bare and bleeding, 
his clothes in rags; altogether he was in a pitiable condition. 
His host lost no time in procuring beef tea and a little brandy (a 
precious medical store). Hubert gulped it down with avidity, then 
a piece of tough chuppaty ; it was painful to watch him, his hunger 
was wolfish. Bathed and dressed in Hope’s clothes, he lay back 
in the chair with pillows behind him, and witha long sigh of 
contentment announced that he felt better. 

“IT am always at home in another fellow’s garments,” he 
remarked with a faint laugh. “I’ve worn out several outfits that 
were never got for me. Yes, I’m better, but you need not be 
afraid, I’m not going to get well ; anda good job for every one.” 

“ Not for your sister, at any rate,” protested Hope, 

“ She has always been a fool about me.” 

“ How did you make your way here?” 

“Qh, I can talk Burmese, and I got a cast in an empty rice 
boat, and then I fell in with a convoy party, after that I lost my 
way ; I’ve been six days in the jungle, living on prickly pear fruit, 
sleeping on the ground—and seeing horrors. I got into ascrape 
at Mandalay, and I had to make a bolt of it ; I knew I was at the 
end of my tether, and I felt very seedy and so I came to you, for 
it will be a comfort to Rose to know that I died on your hands. 
I’ve been a bad boy, as you may guess ; if I had had lots of money 
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and gone into the service I daresay I’d have been a rattling good 
fellow ; but as it was, I never got a fair start. What's fifty pounds ? 
that’s all the old gentleman gave me, and minus his blessing. 
As it is, I’ve lived on my wits for five years, and now I’ve come 
to the end of them, and”— dropping his voice—“ of every- 
thing.” 

“ Oh, I say ; come, you must not talk like this ; I’m a fairly good 
nurse, I will patch you up yet, and get you down the river to Ran- 
goon—and, maybe, home.” 

“Not you! you'll never get me farther, than a little mound 
under a dwarf palm, outside the stockade. Bury me with my face 
towards England, will you?” 

“I wish to goodness you would not talk like this,” said his 
listener impatiently. “Why should you give up the ghost in this 
way?” 

“Oh, yes, I must talk, and make the most of my time. You 
speak of patching me up, you don’t look very fit yourself; your 
eyes are like two holes burnt in a blanket ; you have got the fever. 
I know this place by name; it is a pestilential hole at this season. 
When Thebaw wanted to get rid of a minister quietly, and with- 
out the fuss and ceremony of a public execution, he just sent them 
here on some fool’s errand, and in a month he was safe to be 
dead—and I’m safe to be dead, long before that—safe to be dead 
—safe to be dead,” he repeated drowsily, and turning his head 
from the light he fell into a fitful slumber, murmuring, “Safe to 
be dead.” 

In spite of the most assiduous care, yea, though the milk of 
the only cow was annexed, though every remaining fowl in the 
village was slaughtered and boiled into broth, Hubert’s hold on 
life relaxed day by day. He became extremely restless and had 
his charpoy (or rather Roger’s) daily carried out into the veran- 
dah, as he hated the dark interior of the kyoung, and there he lay, 
tossing from dawn till sunset, sometimes sleeping, but more 
frequently looking out upon his surroundings, with weary, regret- 
ful eyes. 

“T like to be in the daylight,” he whispered ; “in the warm sun- 
light as long as I can, for I’ll soon be in darkness —darkness, 
You'll tell Rose ; she will be sorry. My real name and. all about 
me are written on a scrap of paper in my tobacco pouch ; it’s the 
only thing I possess, and do. you keep it. I wrote my name and 
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where I came from, long ago, in case I went out suddenly and 
‘they never heard at home.” 

All one noon he lay in a half-unconscious state, holding Roger’s 
hand in his ; at sundown he started up with a final flicker of life, 
looked wildly around him, and shouted to the sentry, in a loud, 
clear voice : 

“ Quite right to present arms ; but you should always reverse 
arms, when you see a corpse going past you,” and fell back dead. 

He had barely breathed his last, when the merry countenance of 
Lieutenant Jones and a reinforcement of thirty men of the Wessex 
regiment, presented themselves at the stockade, to the great joy 
of their comrades. Lieutenant Jones’ jovial expression faded 
suddenly, when he saw the dead body of Winn, with the sheet 
drawn over his wasted form, and it seemed to him, that his friend 
Hope was in a fair way to follow the gentleman loafer. He was 
in high fever and quite light-headed. What did matter-of-fact 
Hope, whom no one ever suspected of an ounce of sentiment, 
mean by assuring him, Tommy Jones, “that he knew he liked 
lily of the valley, and that of course it ought to be a white 
bouquet.” 

What did he mean by declaring that “he must have found it, 
and that Annie promised to give it to him with her own hands ;” 
and what was all this nonsense about a “ blue Natal stamp and 
a forgery ?” 

For days, the flame of the fearful jungle fever, seemed to lick 
up Hope’s life ; his skin was scorching, his temperature and pulse 
at the highest ratio compatible with existence. The only remedy, 
and that a desperate one, was to put him in a dhooly, and carry 
him away to the Shan hills, braving all the dangers of the in- 
tervening and pestilential terai, the belt of swamp and forest, that 
lay at the foot of the mountains. He was fortunate enough to 
survive the ordeal, and was borne up the steep paths, that led to 
the breezy hill regions and into the cool pure atmosphere, meeting 
over and over again caravans of Pathan traders, with their sturdy 
bullocks and pack ponies, these latter gorgeously bedecked with 
beads and spangled looking-glass. Armed escorts’ accompanied 
these motley trains, and at their head proudly rode:the chief, in 
his Dolly Varden hat, loose blue trousers, fur-lined cloak and 
silver-mounted dah. Higher and higher yet till the winds from 
the Chinese border rustled through the hangings of the dhooly and 
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thrilled the sick man’s veins. What a contrast after the stifling, 
sickening heat of the plains, now becoming blurred and indistinct 
through the thickening forest. Soothed by the murmur of the 
mountain streams and rushing cataracts, lulled by the music 
of birds, the invalid passed gradually into the high lands, beyond 
which lay the Northern Shan states. The party pushed on 
through groves of oak and flowering shrubs, and beneath 
luxuriant groups of orchids, which swung heavily in the scented 
breeze, dreamily listening to the tinkling of caravan bells, as they 
passed down into the valley far below. Thus through little known, 
but exquisite regions, Roger Hope ere long found himself, repos- 
ing under the pines of a hill sanatorium. 


(To be continued.) 








Pbitippa of Hainault. 


By QUINTON GORDON. 


THIS famous and distinguished woman, wife of Edward III. and 
daughter of the Earl of Hainault and Holland, was celebrated 
not only for her heroic courage and irreproachable character, but 
also for her benevolence and extreme gentleness to all whom she 
could in any way benefit by her kindness. 

William, Count of Hainault, Holland, and Zealand, and Lo:d 
of Friesland, had five daughters; Sybella, Margaret, Philippa, 
Joanna and Isabel. The eldest one, Sybella, had been contracted 
to Edward III. in infancy, but died young. Of the remaining 
four, Philippa was the most noted, not only for her sweetness of 
disposition, but for her exceptional beauty. She was tall, with a 
supple willowy figure, small hands and feet, and possessed a most 
winning manner. Her features could not be called regular, but 
she had that brilliant complexion for which the women of 
Holland are so justly famous, and the most lovely eyes; large, 
dark and pathetic, the windows through which looked out a soul 
in touch and sympathy with all mankind. Essentially gentle, 
she had, nevertheless, great decision of character and a strong 
personality of her own, and was, in times of peril or emergency, 
imperious and commanding and utterly fearless. 

Her young husband was also remarkably handsome, and 
highly gifted with both mental and physical powers. We are 
told “ Edward III. was just six feet in stature, exactly shaped 
and strongly made ; his limbs beautifully turned, his face and 
nose somewhat long and high, but exceedingly comely ; his eyes 
sparkling like fire, his looks manly, and his air and movements 
most majestic. He was well versed in law, history and the 
divinity of the times ; he understood and spoke readily Latin, 
French, Spanish and German.” 

It was during Edward’s residence with his mother at Hainault 
that he saw Philippa for the first time and fell in love with her, 
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an affection which was quite as warmly returned by Philippa 
herself. He was then in his fifteenth year, Philippa a few 
months younger, and being a minor was under the guardianship 
of the Earl of Lancaster, but the government for some time was 
really in the hands of Isabella, his mother, and her favourite 
Mortimer. Edward was, however, obliged to keep his love affairs 
to himself, for it was not in accordance with the royal etiquette 
of that era even to hint that he had disposed of his heart without 
the consent of the parliament and council. 

It was Queen Isabella who eventually suggested to the 
authorities that a daughter of the house of Hainault would be a 
fitting bride for her son ; but even as late as August 5th, 1327, 
the daughter was not particularized in the document requesting 
the dispensation of the Pope. The words were, “To marry a 
daughter of that nobleman, William, Count of Hainault, Holland 
and Zealand,” &c., but the name of Philippa was not once 
mentioned in the letter. So the lovers were kept in sus- 
pense until about seven months after Edward’s coronation. 
Then it was that Adam Orleton, the notorious Bishop of Here- 
ford, visited the court of Hainault, and chose the Princess 
Philippa for her beauty; for personal beauty was considered 
by our ancestors as an almost indispensable qualification in a 
queen consort. 

Hardyng, our last rhyming chronicler, whose authority is 
great, relates the proceedings of the bishop in the following 
quaint manner : 


“ He sent forth then to Hainault, for a wife, 
A bishop and other lords temporal. 
Among them-se//s our lords for high prudence, 
Of the bishop asked counsel and sentence, 
‘Which daughter of the five* shall be our queen?’ 
Who counsell’d thus with sad avisement, 
‘We will have her with fairest form I ween.’ 
To which they all accorded with one mind, 
And chose Philippe that was full feminine, 
As the wise bishop did determine. 
But then among them-se//s they laughed aye ; 
Those lords then said, ‘ Their bishop judged full sooth 
The beauty of a lady.’’ 


* Sybella was, however, dead at this time. 
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It is supposed, however, that Edward had previously confided 
to the bishop his preference for Philippa. 

Philippa, escorted by her uncle John of Hainault, arrived in 
London, December 23rd, 1327, with a numerous suite and great 
display of magnificence. She was introduced into the City by a 
procession of clergy, and presented with a service of plate, of the 
value of £300, as a wedding present, by the Lord Mayor and 
Aldermen of London. 

For about three weeks after her landing there were sump- 
tuous feastings and grand entertainments all over London, 
and the greatest rejoicings, but Philippa was far too anxious 
to meet Edward again to wait to see any of it, and went 
straight on to Nottingham, where Edward was staying at that 
time. 

The royal marriage was celebrated with great magnificence at 
York Minster, January 24th, 1327-8. The parliament and royal 
council and nearly all the English nobles were gathered round 
the young bride and bridegroom, but the most imposing part of 
the ceremony was the entrance of a hundred Scottish noblemen, 
dressed in the plaids and kilts of their different clans, with their 
huge sporrans swaying from side to side, as they made their 
dignified way up the aisle. They had come to make peace with 
England ; Edward’s little sister Joanna, aged five years, having 
just been married to David Bruce, the heir of Scotland, who was 
about seven. 

Nearly aii the Hainaulters returned to their native country 
after the wedding, but among the few who remained was a 
young lad named Waiier Mauny, or Wautelet de Mauny, 
who acted as page to Philippa, or as others say, “Whose office 
was to carve for her.” 

The young queen was not coronated for about two years after 
her marriage. It was a very quiet affair, as the necessary funds 
for supporting the crown had been appropriated by Edward’s 
shameless mother and Mortimer. After the coronation, the king 
and queen went to the palace of Woodstock, where, on June 15th, 
1330, Philippa gave birth to her first-born. It was a son, to the 
great joy of the nation, afterwards the notorious Black Prince, who 
inherited all his mother’s virtues and beauty, with the splendid 
talents and wisdom of his father. Philippa, a true mother in the 
strictest sense of the word, nursed him herself, and the loveliness 
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of the pair formed the favourite models for the Virgin and Child 
at that period. 

Of Philippa’s many children—and she had twelve, eight sons 
and four daughters—only three were particularly noteworthy ; 
Edward, the Black Prince, Lionel, Duke of York, and John of 
Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster. 

The admirable and noble qualities of the Black Prince 
endeared him to the whole nation. He was generous, kind- 
hearted, high-minded and honourable, and knew not the 
meaning of fear. His mother simply idolized him, for proud 
as she was of her handsome husband, she was even more 
proud of her daring young son, who was ever chivalrous 
and tender to his mother, and always on the alert to render 
her some service. He inherited the warlike instincts of his 
father, and fought his first battle on the field of Crecy when 
only sixteen, winning a most glorious victory by his daring ex- 
ploits and exceptional courage. 

It was at this battle that he found the crest of the king of 
Bohemia, who had just been killed, and adopted it for his 
own. This crest consisted of three ostrich feathers and the 
German motto, /ch Dien, “I serve,” and has ever since formed 
the crest of every succeeding Prince of Wales, in memorial of 
that great victory. There is a pathetic little story of the king 
of Bohemia. He was blind from age, but wishing to set an 
example to his followers, he ordered his bridle reins to be 
tied to the horses of two of his attendants, and so riding 
between them in this manner, he went into the thick of the 
battle. The dead body of the poor old blind king was afterwards 
found lying by his attendants, who were also dead, with the three 
horses, still tied together, standing over them. Cannon were 
used for the first time in this battle, having been invented some 
few years previously. The Black Prince also distinguished him- 
self at the battle of Poitiers, where he took the French king, John, 
prisoner. This king was surnamed “ The Good,” for his good 
faith to the English. After his liberation, he heard that his. two 
sons, who were hostages for him, had violated their word of 
honour by making their escape from Calais, where they had been 
treated with great respect and allowed to roam about at large. 
He at once returned to England, and delivered himself up to 


captivity again, saying, “If honour were lost elsewhere upon 
23° 
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earth, it ought to be found in the conduct of kings.” He was 
treated with the greatest respect and courtesy by Edward III. 
and the Black Prince. He was to be released on the payment 
of 3,000,000 gold crowns (41,500,000), but the money was never 
paid. Edward III. gave him the Palace of Savoy, in the Strand, 
for a residence, where he died the same year, 1364. It would 
take too long to go into the particulars of the other deeds of 
valour of this brave young Prince of Wales. He, unfortunately, 
never lived to be king of England, for when assisting the 
Spanish king to recover his throne, he contracted a disease 
from which, after lingering a long time in constant pain and 
suffering, he died June 8th, 1376, in the forty-sixth year of 
his age. It was generally believed that he had been poisoned, 
but the true facts never transpired. He was buried in Can- 
terbury Cathedral, and his black armour, from which his name 
was derived, is still to be seen hanging above his tomb. 

Lionel, Duke of York, resembled his father and elder brother, 
more than any of the others, in his noble qualities. He was a 
handsome young giant, nearly seven feet high, and a very Hercules 
in muscular and physical strength, but most good-tempered and 
amiable. 

John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, was born at Ghent (whence 
his name) at the very time when Edward III. was fighting his 
great naval battle off Blankenburg. 

There is a curious story about his birth. It is said that 
Philippa gave birth to a little daughter, but through some care- 
lessness of her women she overlaid it, and woke up to find the 
child dead. Nearly heart-broken at her loss, and in terrible 
anguish of spirit at the thought of her husband’s anger, Philippa 
insisted on a substitute being found, and bound over her women 
to secrecy. The attendants, terribly afraid that her agitation 
would prove fatal, found a porter’s wife who had a child the same 
age, the only drawback being that it was a boy. Philippa, 
nevertheless, adopted the child, and presented it to Edward on 
his return as his son. It was only when on her dying bed that 
she confessed what she had done. Several historians, however, 
deny this story ¢# ¢oto,as they maintain that the upper part of the 
face of John of Gaunt was exactly like that of Edward III., the 
true Lancastrian type of features. From the offspring of Lionel, 
Duke of York, and John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, rose the 
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wars of York and Lancaster, which lasted nearly a hundred 
years. 

Edward III. had, when eighteen years of age, taken the law 
into his own hands, and assumed the government of the nation. 
He deprived his mother, Isabella, of office, took away the enor- 
mous dower to which she had helped herself, and reduced her 
income to £1,000 a year. He then, being afraid she would 
cause more trouble to the nation by her intriguing disposition, 
shut her up in Rising Castle, in Norfolk, for life. This castle 
was at one time a strong fortress, the walls being three yards in 
thickness, and was built by William Albini, in 1176. There isa 
residence now built on the estate, within easy distance of Sand- 
ringham, which is used by the Duke and Duchess of Fife as a 
shooting box, and called Castle Rising. At the same time that 
Isabella was shut up, Mortimer was arrested, and executed at 
Tyburn, with his two companions, Sir Simon Burford and Sir 
John Deveral. These were the three first persons hanged at 
Tyburn, afterwards so notorious for the execution of criminals. 
It was then known by the name of The Elms, and a stone near 
the Marble Arch now marks the spot where the gallows were 
originally situated. This outburst of spirit on the part of the 
young king showed the nation that they had not to deal with a 
feeble man like Edward II., but with an energetic and able 
prince, who was just as self-reliant as his father had been weak 
and vacillating. 

Edward had made war upon France, because he considered he 
was the next heir to the French crown, Philippe de Valois, who 
also laid claim to it, being only a cousin to the late French king, 
while Edward was his nephew. Asa matter of fact, however, 
Charles of Navarre had a prior right to Edward III, as had 
also the daughters of Philippe V. and Charles IV. 

The great drawback to this war was Edward’s extreme 
poverty, caused by his mother having spent not only all his 
money, but Philippa’s portion as well. The crown jewels were 
nearly always in pawn, and we are told that in the year 1339 
Edward pawned his queen’s crown at Cologne for £2,500. 

Philippa had the most marvellous influence over her husband. 
She had that. wonderful knack—which is essentially the gift of 
women—of ruling without appearing to doso, and Edward never 
realized that her delicate suggestions were in reality her commands 
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Edward was very hot-tempered and passionate, and rather given 
to act onthe impulse of the moment. Had it not been for the in- 
fluence of a wise and sensible wife, so eminently practical that she 
was always able to bring the adequate reasons forcibly home to 
him, Edward’s life would not by any means have been such a 
clean record. Time after time had Philippa, by her gentle 
authority and marvellous reasoning powers, saved his memory 
from infamy, and instead of submitting a life to posterity 
darkened by injustice and stained with innocent blood, he was 
able to leave behind him generous and noble deeds which now 
shine forth in letters of gold. 

We hear much of Philippa’s virtues—her goodness, her piety, 
her constant thoughtfulness for others, and her never failing love 
for the poor and destitute caused her to be greatly beloved by the 
whole nation. She also introduced several usefularts. It was by 
her advice that the English first manufactured cloth, which after- 
wards proved such a valuable source of labour and profit. She 
encouraged the building of churches, the translating of the Bible 
into English, and was the foundress of Queen’s College, at Oxford.* 

Philippa was alway left regent during her husband’s absence, 
and at one time had to repel a Scottish invasion. At the famous 
battle of Nevil’s Cross, fought against the Scotch in 1346, Philippa 
took David, the Scotch king, prisoner. Mounted on a white horse, 
she rode in among her soldiers, and entreated them to do their 
duty and utmost for the honour of their king and country, and 
ended up by imploring them “for the love of God to fight man- 
fully.” Then taking leave of them, she commended them “to the 
protection of God and S. George,” and withdrew, to spend her 
time in prayer, while the battle raged. The situation of Queen 
Philippa at this time was exactly similar to that of Queen 
Katharine nearly two centuries later, when left regent by Henry 
VIII. Like Katharine, Philippa had to repel a Scottish inva- 
sion, and it is no little honour to women’s government that the 
two greatest victories won against the Scots were gained during 
the regency of queens. 

On the return of Edward from one of his expeditions, Philippa 
went to meet and welcome him. They met at Durham, where 
Edward had taken up his lodging at S. Cuthbert’s Priory, near 
Durham Castle. The king and queen had supper at the priory, 


* This latter statement is sometimes disputed. 
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and Philippa afterwards retired to pass the night in her husband’s 
apartment. Scarcely, however, was she in bed, when the affrighted 
monks came to the door in terrible distress of mind, and pathetic- 
ally implored her not to infringe their rules. The good S. Cuth- 
bert, they told her, had, during his lifetime, most sedulously 
eschewed the company of women, and would be grievously 
offended if one slept beneath his roof, no matter how high her 
rank might be. Philippa, imbued with all the reverential awe and 
superstition of that time, immediately got hastily out of bed, and 
ran in her nightdress to the castle close by, where she passed 
the night by herself. 

One grand action for which Queen Philippa is so justly cele- 
brated, was her intercession for the lives of the brave burgesses 
of Calais. It was soon after the famous battle of Crecy that 
Edward III. marched to Calais with the intention of laying siege 
to it, but he found on his arrival that it was too strong to be 
taken by storm, so he determined to subdue it byfamine. Kind 
and generous hearted as Edward was, there were occasions when 
he could be pitilessly cruel. Nothing was allowed to stand in 
the way of his ambitions and triumphs. From his very boyhood 
his whole mind was filled with one ruinous desire—the desire of 
making conquests. War, to him, represented the one thing to 
live for, and it may be truly said that his whole life was one 
long continual war. 

- He was, notwithstanding, a splendid organizer, and the way in 
which the siege was conducted was worthy of a better cause. 
He stationed his fleet directly opposite the harbour, and then 
built a little town of wooden huts all round Calais. This arrange- 
ment answered several purposes ; it made his army comfortable, 
and not only prevented the inhabitants from coming out, but also 
prevented any food being sent into the place. Having made all 
his plans, Edward settled himself to abide his time. Lord John 
de Vienne, the governor of Calais, determined to hold out to the 
very last, hoping to tire out Edward’s patience, thus proving how 
little he knew the man he had to deal with. Opposition only 
made Edward more obstinate, and so at last, in order to make 
the provisions last out longer, Lord de Vienne turned out one 
thousand seven hundred old people, delicate women and children. 
At the sight of these poor, forlorn, half-famished creatures, some 
of them blind, others crippled, and all of them—the women es- 
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pecially—suffering cruelly, Edward’s heart melted, and instead of 
destroying them, which the poor wretches fully expected, he gave 
them food and money and sent them away safely. Finally, after 
nearly twelve weary months, the inhabitants of Calais, worn out 
by famine and privation, were obliged to surrender. Edward, 
however, instead of admiring their brave endurance, was enraged 
at what he called their obstinate defence, and at first declared he 
would put the whole garrison to death. He afterwards com- 
promised matters by saying that if six of the wealthiest citizens 
came to him barefooted, with ropes round their necks, bringing the 
keys of the town, he would spare the lives of the rest. The grief 
and despair were terrible at first, but after a while the most wealthy 
citizen of the town, Eustace de St. Pierre, volunteered to be one of 
the six. Then another citizen, also rich and respected, came for- 
ward—John Daire. After him came James and Peter Wisant, two 
brothers, followed by two others, thus completing the number. 

Lord de Vienne then conducted them to the gates of the city, 
and delivered them over to Sir Walter Mauny, who in turn de- 
livered them to the king. Edward glared at them with angry 
looks and beetling brows, for he owed the Calains a grudge for 
the heavy losses he had suffered from them at sea. 

Sir Walter Mauny made a touching little speech, in which he 
asked for pardon for the six brave burgesses, who had left heart- 
broken wives and tender young children, to save the lives of their 
fellow-citizens. Edward vouchsafed no answer, and calmly ignor- 
ing the speech gave the sign to the executioner. 

At this moment Philippa appeared, her hair falling in disorder 
over her shoulders, her small hands clasped nervously together, 
and her gentle face full of tender pity. Falling on her knees 
before the king she implored him, with tears in her eyes, to have 
mercy upon the six burgesses and forgive them. 

“Ah! gentle sire,” she said, in her sweet pleading voice, 
“since I have crossed the sea to see you, I have never asked you 
one favour ; now I most humbly ask as a gift, for the sake of 
the son of the blessed Mary, and for your love to me, that you 
will be merciful to these six citizens and forgive them.” 

“And for your love to me.” Edward looked at her as she 
knelt before him, her wonderful eyes—always with a peculiarly 
pathetic look in them—turned to him full of entreaty, her mouth 
quivering with infinite sorrow and compassion for the unhappy 
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citizens, and his anger vanished, for he loved her very dearly. 
Only once, in all their long married life, had he swerved from his 
allegiance toPhilippa,and then he had been mercifully saved by the 
object of his affection proving herself to be a true and good woman. 

Whether Philippa herself ever knew of this is not known, but 
if she did, she—wise and sensible woman as she was—kept it to 
herself. 

“Dame,” Edward answered, raising her gently from her knees, “I 
can deny younothing. Take them, and do with them as you will.” 

Philippa, overjoyed, took the citizens to her own tent, had 
them clothed, gave them a good dinner, and after making them 
rich presents, had them escorted out of the camp in safety. 
Edward then took possession of Calais, turned out the inhabit- 
ants and repeopled it with English. Thus ended the siege. 
Calais remained in the hands of the English about 200 years, 
when it was retaken by the French in the reign “of Queen Mary. 

Philippa had many sorrows during her forty-two years of 
married life, not the least of them being the loss of her three 
little boys in infancy, and the death of her second daughter, 
Joanna of Woodstock, whose beauty and grace was the theme of 
every minstrel of the day. This unfortunate princess was seized, 
on the very eve of her marriage, with the terrible plague called 
“The Black Death,” which was devastating the country at that 
time, and which terminated her existence in a few hours. 
Philippa was, however, mercifully spared the anguish of seeing 
her first-born die, for her gentle spirit quitted this earth seven 
years before the melancholy death of the Black Prince. 

The queen had been suffering from dropsy for about two years 
when the malady proved fatal. She was then at Windsor Castle, 
which had only recently been converted by Edward III. from a 
fortress into a palace. She died there August 14th, 1369, and 
her death, as described by Froissart, is most touching. 

Taking the king’s right hand in her own, she told him her last 
wishes, and above all begged that, “ When it shall please God to 
call you hence, you will not choose any other sepulchre but mine, 
and that you will lie beside me in the cloister at Westminster.” 

Nevertheless, strange to say, Philippa is not lying by her 
husband’s side in the abbey, but at his feet. 

The king spent immense sums upon her tomb, which is an 
altar tomb of Flemish design in black marble. The effigy, by 
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Hawkin de Liége, is alabaster, and is the earliest portrait effigy 
in the abbey, the features being without doubt a portrait of 
Philippa. The queen is represented as wearing the head-dress 
of the period, and holding the string of her cloak with one hand. 
The columns at the sides once held little figures, supposed to re- 
present Philippa’s twelve children, and the holes were filled up 
with glass mosaic. A wooden canopy covers the tomb, and an 
iron railing which had previously covered the tomb of Michael, 
Bishop of London, at S. Paul’s Cathedral, also covered it for- 
merly. There were also, at one time, round the sides of this 
tomb “ thirty sweetly carved niches, wherein have been placed as 
many little images.” These images represented the thirty illus- 
trious personages with whom Philippa was connected. In some 
mysterious way these disappeared, but in 1857, Sir Gilbert Scott 
found some of the alabaster tabernacle work in a museum, and 
had it replaced on the south side of the monument. He also 
found two of the figures and niches which had been built into the 
chantry chapel, but they were hardly replaced when the head of 
one and a valuable small gilt angel were stolen, and so the 


remaining fragments were secured bya grille. Altogether there 
were originally seventy figures included in this magnificent 
tomb, “divers images in the likeness of angels.” They were 
made by John Orchard, a stonemason of London, who also put 
up the grille. Ona tablet close by the tomb is Philippa’s Latin 
epitaph, which Skelton translates as follows : 


“Faire Philippe, William Hainault’s child, and younger daughter deare, 
Of roseate hue and beauty bright, in tomb lies buried here ; 
King Edward, through his mother’s will, and nobles’ good consent, 
Took her to wife, and joyfully with her his time he spent. 
Her uncle John, a martial man, and eke a valiant knight, 
Did link this woman to this king in bonds of marriage bright. 
This match and marriage thus in blood did bind the Flemings sure 
To Englishmen, by which they did the Frenchmen’s wreck procure, 
This Philippe, dowered in gifts full rare and treasures of the mind, 
In beauty bright, religion, faith, to all and each most kind. 
A fruitful mother Philippe was, full many a son she bred, 
And brought forth many a worthy knight, hardy and full of dread ; 
A careful nurse to students all, at Oxford she did found 
Queen’s College, and Dame Pallas’ school, that did her fame resound. 
The wife of Edward, dear 
Queen Philippe, lieth here. 
LEARN TO LIVE.” 
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Edward III. was never the same man after the death of 
Philippa ; all the triumphs, the brilliancy, the happiness and the 
good fortune seemed to have departed with the queen, leaving 
in their place only strife, folly, sorrow and gloom. When, about 
seven years afterwards, Edward lost his dearly beloved son, the 
Black Prince, the poor old king was quite heart-broken, and only 
survived a short time. He died at Shene Palace, June Ist, 1377, 
in the sixty-fifth year of his age and the fifty-first of his reign. 

This reign was one of the most glorious, as well as one of the 
longest, in the annals of the English nation. 








Hame Unknown. 
By MRS. WILL C. HAWKSLEY, 


Author of “TURNING THE TABLES,” “HELD TO HER PROMISE.” 


“JAMES HAROLD, James Harold! Coom in, this minit. Drat 
t’ lad. And what’s he reading at noo?” 

With which the mother of the pale-faced twelve-year-old would 
seize the volume—there was sure to be a volume, howsoever torn 
and soiled and incomplete it might be—that was in the child’s 
hands, and after boxing first one ear and then the other with the 
improvised weapon, would send him off to weed the turnips or 
clean out the pig-stye. For those were days before the machina- 
tions of the School Board and the requirements of “standards” 
had penetrated into the heart of the Yorkshire dales; days, 
therefore, when a boy who had a brain and loved books was apt 
to be apostrophized as “a big, do-nothing loon.” 

Still, James had* one consolation sometimes denied to those 
similarly circumstanced. His widowed parent, being a thrifty 
woman who not only looked at both sides but also all round 
the edges of a penny before spending it, a woman who therefore 
never lost sight of the fact that, baneful as books might be, they 
were still worth good money, he was not compelled to stand by 
and behold his treasures destroyed. At the worst they were but 
relegated to the top shelf of “t’ coopboard,” whence the aid of 
two chairs would enable him, at some favourable instant, again 
to snatch them. 

As to where he got the volumes, who shall say? Even Mrs. 
Wilson often wondered at their number and variety, although 
she, at any rate, was aware of the contribution levied upon every 
book-shelf which the village could boast, not excluding those of 
the Rev. Douglas Wetherill at the Vicarage. Nor was she blind 
to the fact, which neither commands nor punishment had 
influence to prevent, that each stray copper earned outside 
the range of James’ accustomed daily labour as a grinder, went 
into the till of the secondhand bookseller at the nearest town. 
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True the place was ten miles off. But double that distance may 
easily be accomplished by a determined boy after six upon a 
summer’s evening. And that James Harold was determined 
there could be no manner of doubt. 

Of course such a childhood could develope only into one sort 
of manhood. And by the day that James had, for the last time, 
outgrown those useful garments that formerly had afforded an 
apparent example of perpetual shrinkage, he had become a 
clever, well-read, sallow-faced young giant, with a brain full of 
crude ideas, a heart that throbbed with ambition, a tongue which, 
by dint of untold perseverance, had rubbed off most of the north- 
country burr, and a trunk crammed with tumbled sheets of 
manuscript upon which no eyes but his own and Mr. Wetherill’s 
had ever lingered. As to the latter, he had, about a year ago, gone 
to a fresh and far-off living, leaving with his protégé as his final 
legacy a letter, to be personally conveyed, upon the first oppor- 
tunity, to the editor of a London Radical journal, and in which 
the cleric commended the bearer to the attention of his friend. 

Towards the delivery of this missive every hope and plan of 
young Wilson at present tended. 

“You'll do no good so long as you give but half a mind to your 
work,” remarked the recently-installed incumbent, stopping one 
day in his walk by the pretty stream which afforded power for 
the grindstones of his parishioners. For the dale was not with- 
out its industries. And the whirr of the machinery might some- 
times be heard at almost as great a distance as the chimney of 
its factory, half hidden by trees, could be distinguished. 

In one of the damp little huts where the grinders carried on 
their sometimes perilous employment, Mr. Chute had come upon 
James, his foot still upon the treadle, but his eyes and hands 
engaged with an odd copy of Lord Lytton’s “ What Will He Do 
With It?” Imported as the good man had been direct from the 
soothing quietude of the south country, what should he under- 
stand of the workings of such an individuality as that before 
him? This was not the first blunder that he had made in his 
treatment of Wilson. And when James looked up straight into 
the stern grey eyes bent upon him, there was an obstinate com- 
pression about the sensitive mouth which, together with the two 
furrows that’ made straight lines between his brows, told of 
already existing irritation and resentment. 
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“TI don’t want to do any good with it. What sort of employ- 
ment do you call this,” throwing out his long arms expressively, 
“for a fellow with education? Why, Jack Harbottle can manage 
a grindstone.” 

Clearly contempt could find no lower level than that name. 

“Jack Harbottle is a deserving youth,” from Mr. Chute. “A 
clever, industrious workman, popular amongst his mates, learn- 
ing to sing in the choir, and ‘ 

“ And wishing for nothing better. Just so!” 

The elder man’s expression grew more severe. Mr. Chute did 
not approve either of such interruptions to his remarks or of a 
person who forgot to address him as “sir.” 

“It would be well for you were you as content and humble- 
minded. Well for you and for Alice Furniss also.” 

With which parting shot he drew himself up and went on his 
way with the martial air that an early military training had 
given. “T’ passon” had been a soldier before he was a cleric, 
and he was a martinet still. 

Left alone, Wilson shut his book and for a few moments 
returned to his neglected grindstone, the frown upon his face 
deepening as he puzzled out other problems than those presented 
by the flying sparks. But at last, with a deep breath which spoke of 
a resolution taken, he rose and, flinging his coat over one shoulder, 
passed out into the sunshine. For it was summer, and though 
he was the last man to quit the shed where his comrades had left 
him absorbed in his novel, twilight was still an hour or more 
ahead. 

With downcast eyes and dogged air he tramped along the 
narrow path which skirted the rivulet and its sparkling dams, his 
thoughts stillconcentrated upon hisrecently-formed determination. 
He would bear this life no longer. He was in altogether a false 
position here. What did he want with the vicar’s condescending 
notice and admonitions? He himself was a better all-round man 
than that fossil, and so the world should by-and-by see. Could 
he and his trunk full of papers but reach London, the fabulous 
city of his dreams, where, although the streets were not paved 
with gold—a metal presenting to him at present but slight 
attraction—the breeze murmured and buzzed of fame, then he 
would have his chance. And what was there to detain him ? 

He had a little money, which in his restlessness he had 
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withdrawn a fortnight since from the savings bank, money 
hoarded penny by penny, raked together for this very purposc. 
His Sunday suit was fairly good, and if not fashionable what 
mattered appearances where genius was concerned? He blamed 
himself that he had not started ere this, but had allowed the 
vague dread of finally breaking away from his small world to 
detain him. Yet not even to his own soul would he admit that 
the most potent cause for the delay had been his reluctance to 
give up the importance which, amongst the villagers, attached to 
him for the learning, sometimes ridiculed, but always regarded 
with awe, which lent weight to his diction and secured for him 
a right to be heard. He remembered instead that bidding adieu 
to the mother, whose partial supporter he had been for years, 
would not be accomplished without a pang ; and that to look for 
the last time into the eyes of Alice Furniss—but from that 
imagination he shrank still more strongly. 

For it was characteristic of the man that he had no idea of 
areturn. Once let him quit the peaceful valley and there could 
never be for him a recurrence of its joys. That which he 
contemplated was a complete severance of the past, with its 
strivings and strainings, its wild wrestlings of spirit and its trivial 
local successes, from the future with its fame and fruition, its 
larger experiences and its ultimate triumph. Of that last 
he never doubted. 

So meditating he trudged slowly through the dust, glancing 
neither to right nor to left, and visibly starting when a hand, 
coarse and roughened by labour, for it was the hand of a factory 
girl, yet very gentle in its touch, was laid upon his grimy shirt- 
sleeve. 

“Eh lad, and hast na so mooch as a luik for'me? ” 

A smile broke for one instant over the gloom of his features. 
The whole expression softened as he shifted his coat to the 
shoulder furthest from his companion and held out to her 
the disengaged hand. The greeting was one more evidence 
of the difference between himself and his fellows, an evidence 
almost as marked as his cultivated accent. Any other labourer 
in the country-side would have been content to acknowledge the 
presence of his sweetheart by a sideway nod. 

“What brings you here, Alice? The mill must have closed: 
early. I was not expecting you.” 
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She ‘shook her bonny head and allowed the shawl which she 
wore instead of a hat to fall backwards, thus giving to view 
a glossy arrangement of hair, with the inevitable “fringe” over 
the forehead. 

“Ef a chap’s notions is in t’ cloods, he doesna expect mooch 
here below, o’ coorse,” she retorted laconically. Then, with a 
sort of pride that was partly resentment, “ Th’ talks grander 
and grander ivery day, James Harold.” 

The speech pleased him, though of that he made no sign. 

“And why don’t you try to do the same?” he replied, 
with the less appearance of gratification because he was taking 
especial pains to articulate each syllable. 

The girl burst into a laugh, loud and noisy as it was hearty. 

“Me? What for? Two cliver ’uns moight be ower many in a 
hoose,” looking up from under her long eyelashes, with a vivid 
blush, to watch how the broad hint might be received. For 
freely as their names had been bandied about together, she 
understood to the full as well as did he, that nothing had passed 
between them of sufficient significance to endanger the liberty of 
either, although efforts of her own to produce a more settled 
state of affairs had not been wanting. Usually, however, Wilson 
had proved deaf to her suggestions. But upon this occasion 
Alice saw, before he spoke, that something definite might 
probably follow. Not that his reply, when it came, was 
encouraging. 

“What do you mean?” he demanded coldly, though his own 
heart was beating with great bounds. 

“Mean? Oh, nowt,” with a great show of shyness. “On’y Jack 
Harbottle hev joost bin axing o’ me to keep coompany wi’ him. 
And “ 

She came to a standstill then, as well in her movements as he: 
words. Already they were rapidly nearing the high road, anu 
she had no desire to emerge from under the sheltering trees with 
tears in her eyes and a tell-tale flush upon her cheeks. It was 
altogether too momentous a crisis in which to endure the chance 
gaze of some uninterested spectator ‘ 

Nor indeed was Wilson less alive to the importance of the 
occasion, realizing as he did that this, and not the silent self- 
communing of half-an-hour ago, was the time of combat and of 
destiny. The charm of her presence was upon him, and he was 
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aware that he had but to make one sign and thereby take for his 
own this buxom maiden of the shining locks and cherry lips. 
She had been his playmate from childhood, and ever since 
he had grasped the meaning of the word love she had posed 
as its personation in his life. His pulses were wont to leap 
at her approach; his truant heart, in spite of all endeavour, 
delighted in her proximity. For, in his own way, he loved her. 

And yet what part could be assigned in his scheme of 
existence to this wild untutored creature, with the absence 
of all shame for her ignorance, the lack of every ambi- 
tion for herself or him? Honour, distinction, fame—or 
Alice! He could not possess all. And as the choice was thus 
forced upon him, not indeed for the first time mentally, yet in 
an altogether unaccustomed form so far as her alluring presence 
was concerned, he did not hesitate ; although there was enough 
of excitement in the moment to carry him back to the diction of 
his childhood, a sign of intense emotion with James Wilson. 

“Eh lass, th’ canst do better nor tak’ oop wi’ Jack 
Harbottle,” he exclaimed. 

“An’ why not Jack as weel’s anoother?” was the prompt 
retort. “He hev telt me that he luves me, whiles thee——” 

He interrupted her quickly. 

“T’m going to London,” he said, with a calmness contrasting 
oddly with the heat of the previous instant. But she only 
laughed at that. 

“Thee’st said that any toime these last ten year. But th’ 
bean’t goon yet.” 

“T shall be by this time to-morrow, though.” 

“Jim!” 

A chalky whiteness crept over her bright complexion, and she 
suddenly drew up her shawl, as though a cold wind had blown 
over her. But Wilson was not observing this by-play. Instead, 
his eyes were bent upon his own reflection, given back by the 
steel-grey, placid water of the dammed-up stream. 

“Jim!” the woman repeated. Then, in a tone of anguish, 
“And th’ will forget us, theer amongst thy foine folks.” 

It was not in his nature to attempt any denial. Yes, he 
intended, with all the force of a willso strong that it must conquer 
memory, to forget. So he still stood in silence, whilst upon Alice 
the bitter truth slowly dawned that this second ruse had failed 

24 
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as egregiously as the first, and that neither by jealousy nor 
reproaches could she lure him into one movement of passion that 
should link his future with her own. Then, at last, the savage 
in her burst forth. 

“ An’ oi may walk oot wi’ Jack, for owt th’ cares. Th’ wull 
goo and niver cast a thowt at arl th’ happy toimes we've had. 
Goo, then, goo! Oi’d liefer not luik oopon thy face agen, ef oi 
can help it.” 

With which she gathered the fluttering ends of her wrap still 
closer about her, and since she was by this time beyond the 
stage of recollecting public opinion, ran off down the high road 
towards home. As to James, he took two great strides in the 
same direction and then pulled up desperately, drawing a half- 
sobbing sigh and clenching his fists. 

“She is not for me,” he muttered, half instinctively entrenching 
himself behind his most careful English. Then he made his way 
to the cottage where had been passed every night of his life, but 
across the threshold of which, after to-morrow, he should never 
step again. 

In spite of his previous dread of it, the parting from his mother 
proved an easy matter after the interview just ended. The old 
Yorkshire woman’s self-contained nature would have been in- 
capable of any great display of grief, even had she experienced 
' the sentiment. But James, whose thoughts and aims and hopes 
were not as hers, had never been her favourite'child. Bill, with 
his jolly, good-humoured laugh, coarse ways and fiery temper, 
she could appreciate, and to him she clung, notwithstanding 
occasional fierce words and even oaths. So long as she had him 
the other far more considerate and tender son mattered little, 
except for his wages. 

“Us'll do bad wi’oot th’ bit o’ mooney,” was therefore her 
first lament, upon listening to James’ announcement. But 
when, in his ignorant hopefulness, he promised larger supplies in 
future, she was more than satisfied to see him depart. Some 
women are born like that. 

And thus, with the inestimable box of papers to guard, and 
with Mr. Wetherill’s letter, supplemented by a few—very few— 
shillings, in his pocket as his only resource, Wilson next day 
took his seat in the slow train for town. He had wrenched him- 
self free from accustomed associations ; the world lay wide before 
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him ; foreseen success wiled him on ; a long vista of life stretched 
away in front ; all beckoning him—whither ? 

The letter from Mr. Wetherill was duly delivered next morning, 
and did not fail of its effect. 

“If he zs a native genius, and Wetherill isn’t apt to be mis- 
taken, he may come in useful just now,” decided the editor, on 
the out-look for new sensations ; for, so far, this dead season had 
been even more profoundly dull than usual. “Show him in, 
Tom.” 

The strong, clever face made its own impression. There was 
grit behind, too, as a few words showed. A north-country man 
~with ideas is sometimes worth exploiting and at any rate this 
‘one should have his chance. 

“ You've brought some articles to show me?” his interlocutor 
said brusquely, at that point. “If you'll leave them and call in 
a few days ° 

“ Any time,” responded the aspirant, with brief independence. 
And even the recollection of dwindling coppers was lost in the 
stinging realization that against English “as she is spoke” in 
Fleet Street, his own painfully acquired accent sounded provincial 
exceedingly. 

“On Thursday evening at seven, sharp. Good morning.” 

Disappointment mingled with satisfaction as James made his 
way down the staircase and out into the crowded street. Had 
the great man but devoted five minutes to running his eye over 
those productions at present in his charge, the dismissal had been 
less curt. Yet he carried away a promise of their ultimate pe- 
rusal and since yesterday the stories of Chatterton and Tannahill 
had been ringing in his ears. The future, as he walked along 
the pavement hot with August heat, seemed all a golden 
beautiful mystery. 

And then—— 

A bit of old London was disappearing. Down a turning off 
Ludgate Hill workmen were busy pulling down, inch by inch, 
and brick by brick, a hoary dwelling which had served, without 
decay, the generations as they moved. Now its site was needed 
for new, modernly-fashioned warehouses, and the fiat of destruc- 
tion had gone forth. Already the roof had gone; and as 
to-day the smoke-stained stones of the top coping must be 


removed, hammer and chisel were busy at their work. The 
24* 
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noise attracted James Wilson’s attention. In his idle, happy 
hopefulness he turned aside to look. 

It was but one stone that slipped from its position, and, re- 
bounding from the wall, dropped heavily. But in its fall was 
avenged the fate of the despised building, once a shelter and a 
home, now thrust aside and condemned. With a crash it 
reached—not the pavement. But upon the spot where, an instant 
earlier, there stood a man with the vigour of life pulsing through 
his veins and the conviction of power thrilling his being, there 
lay an inert, crushed mass of flesh and bones; just a heap of 
clay, that quivered once convulsively and then was still. 

Next day the City Coroner held an inquest upon the body of 
a man, name unknown, and a verdict of accidental death having 
been recorded, the corpse was relegated to a pauper grave. And 
on Thursday an editor in his sanctum gave a wondering thought 
to the rustic whose papers had so thoroughly justified Wetherill’s 
encomiums that he had intended to see what there was in the 
fellow. Who, however, had not turned up. Ofcourse the effusions 
already in his possession, though full of promise, were utterly 


impracticable. And after being allowed to encumber a pigeon- 
hole for a day or two—for Wetherill’s old chum was the essence 
of good-nature—the MSS. were thrust into the paper basket and 
carried off to light the care-taker’s fire. So the stream flowed 
on. 








gnto Temptation. 
By A. PERRIN. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
WIDOWED. 


‘Take note, take note, O world, 
To be direct and honest is not safe!” —Shakespeare. 


I DROVE straight to our own house on entering the station, and 
sent for Dr. Herring at once, after which I took up my position 
by the bed, on which Andrew had been laid, to wait for his 
arrival. 

Of course, when he came, Mrs. Herring was with him, bursting 
with curiosity and a string of questions on her lips, which were 
somewhat checked by the sight of the face on the pillow. 

In spite of frequent interruptions on the part of his wife, I 
managed to tell Dr. Herring clearly what had happened, and after 
a brief examination of my husband, he told me in his fussy ner- 
vous manner as kindly as he could, that it was a bad case of heat 
apoplexy, and that there was little or no hope. And three hours 
later, in spite of all our efforts to restore him to consciousness, the 
end came—and I was a widow. 

Andrew died very quietly, without a struggle, and scarcely 
a sigh, only the heavy breathing grew gradually fainter, and 
at last ceased altogether, and it was not until Dr. Herring 
told me I must go out of the room that I realized what had 
happened. 

“Come with me, my dear,” said Mrs. Herring, putting her arm 
through mine; “you can do no good now.” 

She meant kindly, I knew, but I felt I must be alone to think 
over the change that had so suddenly come across my life, and 
shaking myself free, I pushed past her and went into the 
garden. 

The warm evening air was heavy with the scent of mango 
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blossom, and the burning, dusty wind had ceased altogether. I 
wandered on trying to collect my thoughts, until I was stopped 
by a large tree, with which I had almost come into collision, and 
looking up I found I was standing in the very place where Gerald 
and I had met those cold December evenings, really only a short 
time ago, though now it seemed like years. 

_ Then a thought flashed through my brain like lightning. 

1 was free ! 

I was free to go where I would, to do as I liked,—to find 
Gerald ! 

Ah! how heartless I was to be rejoicing over my ten minutes 
old freedom when the man who had been my husband was lying 
only just dead, scarcely even cold. 

I honestly tried to feel sorry; I tried to cry, to call up feelings of 
regret and remorse that I had not done my duty better by him. 
But it was no good, tears would not come, and in the place of 
feelings of regret there was only a wild, maddening joy. 

Now there was no one in the world I need be afraid of, no one 
who could call me to account or question my actions. I was 
unhampered and independent. The future was in my own hands, 
and I could think of nothing else. 

Presently I saw Dr. Herring’s fat, fussy little figure advancing 
towards me. 

“My dear Mrs. Boscawen,” he said timidly, being evidently 
one of those people who are absolutely afraid of a fellow-creature 
in grief, “you must try to control yourself, and face your great 
trouble. I hope you will come back with Mrs. Herring to-night; 
of course, you can’t stay here alone, and I must go and see Pierce 
about the arrangements.” 

“What arrangements?” I asked absently. 

“ For the funeral,” replied Dr. Herring, looking rather surprised 
at my question. “In this country people have to be buried a few 
hours after death, especially this weather——” 

“Yes, yes,” I said hurriedly ; “I will come. Thank you very 
much.” 

Before I left the house with Mrs. Herring, I went alone into 
the room where Andrew lay, as I knew it would be the last time 
I should see him. 

I stood by the bed and looked down on the still, rigid figure ; 
but I could not believe that I was taking a final farewell of all 
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that remained of my husband, who only yesterday had looked so 
well and strong. 

That swollen, disfigured face, with its awful fixed expression, 
surely could not be his? And I glanced behind me, half expect- 
ing to see the real Andrew coming into the room, almost fancying 
I could hear him calling me in the high, irritable tone that was 
still ringing in my ears. 

I did not know what todo. I felt I ought to kiss him for the 
last time, but I shrank from touching the mis-shapen, purple 
features, so I gently took up the cold hand that felt so leaden and 
unnatural, and pressed my lips to it. Then the tears did come as 
I thought of the narrow unloved life which had ended so suddenly 
_ and unexpectedly, and I wondered if he really had cared for me 

. in his own crotchety way, and if he would have been sorry to leave 
me, had he known he was going to die. 

As I left the room I found old Nazuf Ali, the chuprassie, lying 
in front of the door, with the tears streaming down his face. 

“The sahib is dead,” he wailed. “ Now what-will poor Nazuf 
Ali do! He was my father and my mother, and many years had 
I been with him. He allowed me to keep my cattle in the com- 
pound, and my family in the servants’ houses. Now I shall be 
turned out and misfortunes will come upon my head.” 

I passed him abstractedly, as I went into the dining-room to 
look for Mrs. Herring, but the old man followed me, still weeping 
copiously, and informed me that he had a favour to ask of me. 

“What is it?” I inquired. 

“Mem sahib, will you put in a word for me to the new collector 
sahib when hecomes? He may bea sahib who would turn me out 
on account of my age and take away my post of head chuprassie. 
If the mem sahib would but write a note saying Nazuf Ali was a 
good, honest man, it would be worth a fortune to her poor 
slave.” 

“Oh! youold wretch!” I cried in English, for my Hindustani 
was still very limited. I was disgusted with Nazuf Ali, who had 
evidently simulated his grief to touch my heart, and get what he 
wanted. Even he, the oldest servant Andrew had, at once thought 
only of himself, and how he could ingratiate himself with whoever 
took his master’s place, though, after all, he was no worse than 
myself, and, with a feeling of self-accusation, I sat down and 
humbly wrote the desired character, which Nazuf Ali triumph- 
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antly pocketed, his tears disappearing the instant it was safely in 
his possession. 

I was glad to get to the Herrings’ cool thatched house, with 
the heavy punkahs swinging noiselessly to and fro and the 
absence of dust and flies, and I entered it with a feeling of 
relief. 

Chatty was very much overawed when she heard what had 
happened, and spoke in a whisper for the first half-hour I was in 
the house, after which she discovered that I was not particularly 
changed in appearance or manners, so resumed her usual ear- 
piercing accents. 

I lay awake nearly all night thinking of the funeral, which I 
knew was to take place about five o’clock in the morning, and 
shuddering with a nameless fear, born of the strain I had gone 
through during the day, as the jackals hunted wailing and shriek- 
ing across the plain at the back of the house. 

And then, as I dozed, I began to build castles in the air of the 
time when I should meet Gerald again. How glad and thankful 
I was that I had meant to say no to him when he asked me that 
question at the ball! How nearly I had said yes, and what 
misery I might have brought on us both. And now there would 
be no shame or reproach, the future lay bright and shining before 
us, and there would be nothing to mar its brilliance. I would not 
write to Gerald, I would go to him, for I could not miss seeing his 
face when he knew that now there was nothing between us. I 
thought of his earnest voice when he had sworn he loved me; I 
remembered the promise I had given him that I would send for 
him if ever I needed him. I would do better than send, I would 
go to him myself. Poor fellow, how miserable he must have been 
all this time. I knew from my own feelings how wearily he must 
have been hungering and longing for a sight of me. 

Mrs. Herring entered my room the next morning, arrayed in a 
marvellous dressing-gown, composed of various parts of old 
dresses, the result being trying to one’s gravity in the extreme. 
She seated herself on the edge of my bed, and inquired how I 
was. ; 

“T feel better now, thanks,” I said ; “ I was very tired and upset 
last night.” 

“What would you like sent in for your breakfast? I daresay 
you would rather have nothing but slops to-day.” 
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Why? There's nothing the matter with me, and I’m going 
to get up.” 

“Oh, my dear Mrs. Boscawen! Remember you are a newly- 
made widow! What ave you thinking of ?” 

“ But surely I needn’t stay in bed on that account ?” I inquired, 
aghast at the idea. 

“Considering your husband was only buried a few hours ago, 
it would be only propery for you not to get up. If you do feel 
well you ought not to say so ; a widow cannot be too careful.” 

“ All the same I think I will get up,” I replied firmly, for I had 
no desire to play the invalid, and I wanted to get all arrange- 
ments made as quickly as possible for leaving the country I was 
once so anxious to see. 

“T wonder how you are left,” pondered Mrs. Herring. “Of 
course you'll have your £350 a year in any case, and I fancy 
there must be a good deal of money besides. I suppose you 
would like my husband and Mr. Pierce to go over to-morrow and 
look for the will?” - 

“T suppose so,” I said doubtfully, “ but I don’t know what is 
usually done.” 

“You leave it to them,” said Mrs. Herring, in a reassuring 
voice ; “ they'll do everything. Only I wish it wasn’t Mr. Pierce ; 
though, of course, it must be, as he is acting collector now. He'll 
be coming here so much, and I’ve been so careful to keep Chatty 
out of his way. Ofcourse he’ll take advantage of this opportunity 
to try and make love to her, though I’ve no doubt she would 
refuse him just as she did Sir Gerald Daintry.” 

“ Have you heard anything of Sir Gerald lately?” I asked with 
a beating heart. 

“Well, no, I can’t say I have,” replied Mrs. Herring, “for the 
mail after he left, my sister Eliza wrote to say they were moving 
up to London, where her husband had bought a practice. Such 
a good thing! You know what a nice position a London doctor 
has. No doubt they will be giving parties, and living in tip- 
top style. Oh, I know Eliza! She’d have the best of every- 
thing.” 

“ And you didn’t hear what Lady Daintry’s illness was, or if 
she recovered ?” 

“No. You see it must have happened after they left Ditchwater. 
You remember the news came by telegram the night of that 
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ball, if there was a telegram at all, which I am inclined te 
doubt. ” ° 

“Where zs Ditchwater, Mrs. Herring? I mean in what 
county ?” 

“ Hampshire,” replied Mrs. Herring ; “ somewhere near Bourne- 
mouth, I believe, but I’ve never been there, as my sister Eliza 
married after I came out to India, which is many years ago 
now.” 

I could scarcely repress an exclamation when I heard that 
Gerald’s home was near Bournemouth. There certainly seemed 
a fate about these things, as Gerald himself had said. Now I 
should be able to go to Aunt Addie or the Careys’, and be within ~ 
reach of him without any trouble whatever. 

That afternoon Mr. Pierce came over to see me. I received him 
alone in the drawing-room, Chatty having gone to lie down with 
a novel, and Mrs. Herring being buried in the store-room as usual. 

“ T hope you are not feeling ill,” he said, rather stiffly, as we 
shook hands ; “ you’ve had a very trying time.” 

“It was very sudden,” I said awkwardly, feeling that I ought 
to have been looking pale and ill, and ready to cry on the first 
opportunity. But it was no use to attempt affectation with Mr. 
Pierce, so I determined:to speak and behave exactly as I felt. 

“Mr. Pierce,” I said, “I am not going to pretend grief that I 
do not feel to you. That would only make my not feeling it still 
worse. You must know very well that I was not happy, and 
that poor Andrew a 

“That you would rather I congratulated than condoled with 
you?” put in Mr. Pierce hastily. 

I winced, though I told myself that whatever he thought of 
me could not matter two straws, for in another fortnight at the 
very most I should see the last of him, and if he was disgusted 
at my indifference it was nothing to me. 

“Oh, I’ve no doubt you would think much more of me if I 
wept crocodile’s tears, and told any number of lies about my 
feelings,” I said hotly. 

“ You know very well I’m the last man in the world to wish 
you to do that,” he answered ; “not you in particular, but any 
one,” he added, a speech which I considered he might just as 
well have left unsaid. 

“ Then why are you so disagreeable about it?” 
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To my astonishment he sighed, and answered quite gently : 

-“T don’t know. _ I feel very bad-tempered this afternoon, Mrs. 
Boscawen, and I must ask you to forgive my rudeness. But 
you won't be offended if I advise you to keep your feelings to 
yourself? Everybody doesn’t know as I do, what you had to 
put up with, and it might give people a wrong impression ; it’s 
never worth while to do that when you can avoid it by being 
silent.” 

“Yes, I know what you mean,” I said, “but because I spoke 
frankly to you, it does not follow that I shall do so to everybody 
else.” 

“I’m glad you thought me worthy of your confidence,” he 
said, and though from mere force of habit he could not keep the 
sneering inflection out of his voice, his face contradicted the 
voice in which he spoke. 

“I came this afternoon,” he went on presently, “to ask you 
what you would like done about your husband’s affairs ?” 

“ Did he leave a will, do you know?” I asked. 

“Yes, he did, for I was one of the witnesses ; he signed it 
almost immediately after you arrived in Kuttahpore, and the 
head babu in the collector’s office was the other witness. I 
think he had it drawn up at home before his marriage and 
brought it out with him.” 

“TI don’t know where he kept it,” I said ; “ some one ought to 
look for it.” 

“Yes. I thought if Dr. Herring and I went over to-morrow 
afternoon and looked through the papers, we could put every- 
thing in train for winding up your affairs.” 

“Thank you,” I said ; “ I should like to come too, if you don’t 
mind.” 

“I think,” said Mr. Pierce doubtfully, “if you would come a 
little later, when Herring and I have seen the will, it would be 
better, and if you wished, I would go through any other 
papers with you afterwards.” 

“Very well,” I replied ; “I will do that. Of course I want 
everything settled as soon as possible, as I want to go home at 
once.” 

Mr. Pierce slightly raised his eyebrows. I knew he could 
read my thoughts as clearly as if I had spoken them, and I grew 
crimson, but he said nothing, for which I was grateful to him. 
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So it was agreed that he and Dr. Herring should go up to the 
now empty house soon after four o’clock the next evening, and 
that I was to follow them a little later, and then Mr. Pierce took 
his departure, somewhat to my relief, for I always felt that he 
could see through me like a pane of glass. 

Mrs. Herring did not at all approve of my plan of going up to 
the house. 

“You ought not to go yourself,” she said emphatically ; “if the 
doctor and Mr. Pierce looked through the papers and told you 
the result, it would be quite sufficient. I must say your conduct 
is most unbecoming. All the widows /’ve ever seen or heard of 
behaved quite differently. You ought to stay in your room for 
at least a week.” 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
MR. PIERCE’S ADVICE. 


“A man convinced against his will, 
Is of the same opinion still.” 


DECLINING Mrs. Herring’s escort the next evening, I got into 
the wagonette and drove up to the collector’s house, where I 
found Mr. Pierce by himself waiting for me in the verandah. 

“The doctor and I have done a good deal,” he said, helping 
me down from the carriage, “and now he’s just been sent for to 
one of the clerk’s ; he’s only been gone a few minutes.” 

“ All the better,” I said, as I walked into the house and 
entered the deserted study, where I knew Andrew’s private 
despatch-box was kept. 

Half-an-hour later, after carefully looking through all the 
papers, including the will, which Mr. Pierce handed to me in 
silence, I knew how I stood in the world. 

Andrew had left me everything he possessed, with the ex- 
ception of a legacy to Mrs. Carey. His private investments at 
home yielded something over a thousand a year, and there was 
a large sum in cash lying at the Putwa bank, besides a lakh of 
rupees, or roughly speaking ten thousand pounds, in Bank of 
Bengal shares, so that, including my pension, I had about seven- 
teen hundred a year. But I was to lose it all in the event of my 
marrying again. Mr. Carey was appointed sole executor, and if 
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I forfeited my money by a second marriage it was to go to the 
Carey children. I looked up at Mr. Pierce when I had thoroughly 
grasped the fact that, according to every-day ideas, I was a rich 
woman ; in fact, in my own estimation it was a perfect fortune, 
and I drew a long breath of surprise and delight. 

“ Well?” said Mr. Pierce. 

“How soon can I have some money ?” I inquired. My com- 
panion’s face clouded. 

“Don’t you think your husband has behaved rather well to 
you?” he asked. He seemed to be for ever taking me to task. 

“That has nothing to do with my question,” I replied 
haughtily, and to my intense vexation Mr. Pierce burst out 
laughing. 

“How you hate correction in any form,” he said. “If you 
want money immediately, no doubt the bank would advance as 
much as is necessary on the strength of the will; but your affairs 
can’t be wound up all at once. Mr. Carey must be communicated 
with first. I think the best plan will be for you to go home and 
let me scttle up what I can out here, and send the cash after 
you; of course you can’t touch the shares without Mr. Carey’s 
advice.” 

“Oh, thank you very much,” I said gratefully; “I’m afraid 
you are having a lot of trouble on my account, but if you could 
get me enough money to take me home at once I should be so 
glad.” 

“ And what about your things here, the horses and the furni- 
ture, &c?” 

“Tf you would sell everything for me it would be very good of 
you, or get Mrs. Herring to do it ; she loves that sort of thing.” 

“Certainly. But, Mrs. Boscawen ——” 

“What ?” 

“Are you determined to rush home in this great hurry? 
Don’t you think you had better wait a little, and give yourself 
time to think?” 

“No. I don’t,” I replied shortly. 

“ You know you lose everything, except a hundred and fifty 
pounds a year from the funds, if you marry again.” 

I glared furiously at Mr. Pierce. 

“What do you mean?” I asked angrily. 

“Now, don’t lose your temper,” he said calmly. “ You have 
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allowed me to help you with your affairs ; you have honoured me 
with your confidence, both yesterday and on another occasion, 
which, no doubt, you remember as well as I do, and on the 
strength of that, I mean to speak out. If you are offended with 
me I daresay I shall be able to survive it.” 

I almost hated him as he sat there with his chin in the air, 
speaking so deliberately and looking so utterly unconcerned, 
but there was no use in being angry, for he said himself in so 
many words that he did not in the least care if I was. So I 
resigned myself to the inevitable and nodded my head un- 
graciously as a signal that he might continue. 

“Am I right in assuming that you mean to see young 
Daintry’s brother directly you get home? Yes, I see I am 
Well, Mrs. Boscawen, for God’s sake wazt and write to him first. 
You will save yourself an infinite amount of pain and trouble by 
doing so.” 

“I don’t see how,” I said faintly; “tell me what you 
mean.” 

“TI honestly believe that Gerald Daintry is not all that you 
imagine him to be, and I advise you to write to him from here 
and wait for his answer.” 

“TI can’t stay here six weeks longer than I need,” I said 
desperately. “I shall go mad. Mr. Pierce, I must go home 
and see him. It’s no good trying to write, I couldn’t say all 
I want to in a letter,and it might be lost or a hundred things 
happen to prevent his getting it. No, I can’t write. .I must 
see him and tell him myself. I don’t believe you know any- 
thing about him ; you're only trying to frighten me and make me 
unhappy.” 

“ My dear Mrs. Boscawen, you are simply childish. I assure 
you I have no motive whatever in warning you except that I 
consider it my duty to do so. You must see, if you think for 
one moment, that it cannot personally affect me what happens 
to you. I am only taping to spare you trouble, or, rather, to 
lighten it when it comes.” 

“ Very well,” I said coldly, though my blood was boiling, “if 
it does not affect you in any way, I will stick to my original plan 
and go home at once. You have done your duty, and tried 
to make me as uncomfortable as possible, ‘so it can make no 
difference whatever to you, and I would rather please myself.” 
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“Oh, certainly,” said Mr. Pierce quietly. “Do you object to 
my smoking? There are still some papers to be sorted.” 

I sat in angry silence while he lit his cigar and went on turning 
over the papers. What right had he to dictate to me, and try to 
poison my mind against Gerald? Of course he was jealous of 
Gerald’s good looks and cleverness, and revenged himself by 
dropping mysterious hints that had no foundation whatever. 
Nothing would ever make me disbelieve in my idol. Mine must 
be a poor sort of affection, indeed, if it could be disturbed by 
anything of that kind. How irritating Mr. Pierce was, and how 
rude of him to say he did not care what happened to me. At 
any rate he might have had the politeness to leave that unsaid, 
I glanced at him as he sat there calmly smoking, his dark eyes 
following the lines on the paper, and I could not but own un- 
willingly to myself that I had done him an injustice when I had 
pronounced him jealous of Gerald. Fancy Mr. Pierce jealous of 
anybody ; he was much too faultlessly perfect in character ever to 
be guilty of anything so human as jealousy. I wished he would 
speak and carry on the battle. _ I was longing to justify myself, 
and prove how right I was in following my own line and going 
home at once, and how vague and devoid of sense his advice had 
been. 

But he apparently meant to take no further notice of me; no 
doubt he was vexed because he had found some one who did not 
consider his opinions infallible ; it was a good thing he had dis- 
covered that it was no use laying down the law to me. 

I coughed. 

Mr. Pierce took no notice. 

I got up and began to walk about. 

‘‘Do you mind moving? you're in my light,” he said. 

I moved away from the window, and finally took refuge in the 
drawing-room, where I sat down feeling rather like a naughty 
child. It was very absurd that anything Mr. Pierce could say 
should have the power to annoy me so much. _ I was cross with 
myself for feeling so put out with him, and my determination to 
go home at once was strengthened more than ever. But 
presently a conviction stole over me that I had been very 
ungrateful. He was giving himself a great deal of trouble on 
my behalf, though, of course, it was all done from a sense of 
duty, but at any rate the fact remained, and the least I could do 
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in return was to behave civilly to him. He had meant his advice 
well, and, of course, he could not help his unfortunate method of 
expressing himself. 

I made up my mind to go and apologize to him; it was 
certainly much better for us to be friends during the short time 
that remained before I could shake the dust of Kuttahpore off my 
feet for ever. 

I returned to the study, where I found him standing up lock- 
ing the despatch-box, and evidently preparing to depart. 

“ Are you tired of waiting?” he said, just as if nothing had 
happened to disturb the peace between us ; “I shan’t be long now. 
What's the time ?” 

This was not at all what I had expected, and made my apology 
almost impossible ; however, I was not going back now my mind 
was made up, so I cleared my throat and began: 

“Mr. Pierce.” 

“ Yes ? ” 

“I’m afraid I was very rude just now. I lost my temper 
because I thought you had no right to interfere with my actions, 
and it was very ungrateful of me. I know you are doing a lot 
for me, even though it zs only from a sense of duty.” I paused 
for a moment to allow this little barb to take effect, and looking 
up I found Mr. Pierce regarding me with an amused expression, 
and his eyes simply dancing with laughter. 

This was too irritating ; I became enraged once more. 

“Oh! How aggravating you are!” I cried, forgetting myself. 
“It’s no good trying to be friends with you. I came to humble 
myself by begging your pardon, simply because I knew I was 
indebted to you, and all you do is to laugh at me. I shall go 
back to the Herrings’. You need not trouble yourself to come 
with me for I don’t want you.” 

All trace of amusement left Mr. Pierce’s face ; he took a step 
forward to prevent my leaving the room. 

“ Mrs. Boscawen,” he said, “you quite misunderstand me. Iam 
much more anxious to be friends than you are if you would only 
believe me. Don’t go away angry. Let me clear myself. I 
daresay it was interfering of me to offer you my advice, and Iam 
a blundering idiot and don’t know how to talk to women; but | 
did it for the best. We don’t agree, so we'll keep our own 
Opinions and say no more about it. Iam more than willing todo 
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anything I can for you, and I do it from friendship. Lastly, I 
laughed when you came in just now because you began your 
speech so dramatically. It was making such a mountain out 
of a molehill, and I really couldn’t help myself. Now are you 
satisfied? Or must I go down on my knees?” I laughed in 
spite of myself; it was very nice to be on good terms with him 
again, and I shook hands with him feeling I had made my- 
self somewhat ridiculous. 

“ Now,” he said, sitting down on the edge of the study table, 
“T’m not going to give you advice again, but I should like 
to know your plans. Do you mind talking them over with 
me?” 

“Not at all,” I said, grateful that he bore me no malice after my 
rude speeches. “Wouldn't it be nicer out in the garden ?” 

So we strolled out into the scented air and paced slowly up 
and down the drive. 

“TI shall go straight to Bournemouth,” I began; “you know 
my aunt, Miss Cameron, lives there and Andrew’s cousin, Mrs. 
Carey, so I shall be with people I know. I shouldn’t go to them 
only—that—that Sir Gerald’s place is somewhere near Bourne- 
mouth.” 

“Yes, Daintry Manor, in the parish of Ditchwater,” said 
Mr. Pierce; “I’ve often heard young Douglas Daintry speak 
of it.” 

“Don’t you see,” I said nervously, “he will be able to come 
and see me there, or I could go to him if it’s near Bourne- 
mouth.” 

“For heaven’s sake don’t go to him!” exclaimed Mr. Pierce. 
“There! I’ve begun giving you advice again; but at any rate 
it would be better for him to come to you.” 

He looked at me gravely with a touch of tender pity in his 
hard rugged face, which improved him immensely. I thought I 
had never seen Mr. Pierce look so handsome ; but his pity was 
wasted on me as I did not need it. 

“Very well,” I said ; “I won’t do anything silly. But I want to 
get home at once. How soon could I get enough money to start 
with ?” 

“You can take your passage at once,” he said; “if you like 
I will do that for you, and arrange with the hah about the 
money. Do you mean to go by P. and O?” 

25 
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“Yes, and I should like them to reserve me a cabin to myself. 
I will have the best in the ship if money can get it for me. I 
really am well off, am I not? I can hardly believe that I am 
rich.” 

“Yes, you really have plenty of money,” said Mr. Pierce 
reassuringly, “and I’ll telegraph about your passage to-morrow. 
You can start by the mail of the —th if you leave here in three or 
four days for Bombay ; and I will go into Putwa myself and see 
the manager of the bank about the money you will want. Mr. 
Carey will supply you with as much as you require when you get 
home.” 

“Do you think I ought to telegraph to the Careys and Aunt 
Addie?” 

“Yes. I will see to that too.” 

“You're really very good, Mr. Pierce.” 

“Qh, it’s all duty,” said Mr. Pierce laughing, and then we 
said good-night and I returned to the Herrings’. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
THE LAST OF KUTTAHPORE. 
“Farewell! A long farewell !” 


I SET about making my preparations for leaving at once. 
I sent to the best dressmaker in Putwa and ordered enough 
mourning to take me home, but I refused to don a widow’s cap, 
much to Mrs. Herring’s horror, who made me one herself, and 
.also insisted on my sending for another ; but I looked so awful 'in 
both of them that I decided to wait till I got home and could 
choose a becoming shape for myself. 

“What people would say,” which was the string which Mrs. 
Herring harped on perpetually, did not influence me in the least, 
though I knew I should have to wear something of the sort 
while I was in Mrs. Carey’s vicinity. 

Mr. Pierce telegraphed home for me, and also to Bombay for 
my passage, and secured me a cabin to myself in'the best part 
of the ship. He certainly took a great deal of trouble on my 
account, and I really looked forward to his visits, and felt quite 
sorry that I should have to say good-bye to him sosoon. He 
was always good-tempered, though his speeches were sometimes 
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disagreeable, and I was certain of his understanding my mean- 
ing whatever I said, or did not say, to him. He was amusing, 
too, in his odd, cynical way, and a very interesting companion, 
as there seemed to be nothing he did not know something 
about. 

I can hardly tell what I should have done without him all that 
week, for I was in such a fever of impatience to be off that I 
could scarcely eat or sleep. Chatty’s continual senseless rattle 
tried my temper, although the poor girl did all she could to 
make me happy and comfortable, while her mother never left 
me alone on the subject of what was right and proper to do 
under the circumstances, and what was not. So that the 
occasional glimpses I got of Mr. Pierce were positively refresh- 
ing. A few days before the date on which I was to start I went 
to see Mrs. Argles, who had twice endeavoured to pay me a visit 
since Andrew's death, but had each time been outwitted by 
Mrs. Herring, who prevented her carrying out her intention, so 
I felt that the least I could do was to fix an afternoon for going 
to tea with her. . 

“Oh! how nice you look in black!” were her first words 
when she saw me. 

I explained that I had come to say good-bye as I was going 
home at once, and that I was sorry I had not seen her when she 
came to call. 

“Oh, I know you couldn’t help it,” she said; “it was all 
Mother Herring: she does hate me! Now do have a cup of 
tea ; it’s probably the last time I shall ever give it to you. I am 
sorry you’re going. Your being here was always some excite- 
ment, although one hardly ever saw you, and now this awful 
place will be worse than ever. Really I sometimes think I shall 
go mad.” 

Mrs. Argle’s pretty blue eyes filled with tears, and she looked 
very piteous. 

“I do envy you,” she went on. “I hear you’ve been left 
awfully well off, and you're young and good-looking, and a 
widow into the bargain. What a time you'll have! I do wish 
One could be a widow without one’s husband dying. They 
always enjoy themselves.” 

[ could not help laughing, at the same time feeling very sorry 


for her, as existence at Kuttahpore was certainly anything but 
25* 
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lively. “What do you mean to do next year? Go to the 
hills ?” 

Mrs. Argles hesitated. 

“No,” she said ; “I don’t think I can go away from poor old 
Bob ; I should feel such a brute; and to tell you the truth, in 
strict confidence, I couldn’t trust myself alone in the hills. I 
know half-a-dozen men would be after me at once, and I should 
pick out the nicest of the lot and flirt with him till I was black 
in the face. No, it wouldn’t do; I’ve just sense enough left to 
know that much. But, oh, I should dearly love a good fling. 
I’m rapidly becoming a frump here.” 

“T must say I’m very sorry for you having to stay here,” I 
said. “Your husband ought to apply for a transfer. I’m very 
thankful to be getting out of it myself, I know.” 

“You had an awful shock I suppose?” said Mrs. Argles, 
alluding to Andrew’s death; “I haven’t liked to say anything 
to you about it. I never know what to say on these occa- 
sions.” 

“Don’t talk about it,” I said with a shudder, as the scene in 
the tent rose up before my eyes ; “I hate remembering it. Where 
is your husband now?” 

“He’s been in camp. Not in tents, of course; it’s much 
too hot ; but you know we have inspection houses about every 
ten miles or so. He’s coming in to-morrow, and Mr. Cassell 
too. That young man has just got a step of promotion, which 
he says he ought to have had five years ago, instead of being 
thankful he has got it at all. zI believe he’d grumble in 
Paradise.” 

‘“ Probably most of us would,” I said. 

Then I stayed chatting idly with Mrs. Argles until the even- 
ing wore on, and I had to take leave of her so as to be back in 
time for the Herrings’ dinner hour. 

The next two days seemed interminable, though I had a 
good deal to do in the way of packing and sorting my 
belongings. 

Much to Chatty’s indignation, Mrs. Herring asked me to give 
her my coloured dresses as a parting gift, which I had meant to 
leave behind me in any case. 

“They'll fit Chatty nicely with a little alteration,” she said, 
folding them up with much satisfaction, “and now I need not 
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get her any new summer things with what she has already 
got.” 

“Indeed, ma, I’m not going to put them on at all!” exclaimed 
Chatty ; “they’re very nice as they are, but they'll look awful 
altered. Mrs. Boscawen’s figure’s quite different to mine. If 
you try to make me wear them I’ll cut them into little bits with 
a pair of scissors. I’m not going to be done out of my new 
things.” 

Chatty’s threats were never idle’ones, as her mother knew to 
her cost, so with a resigned sigh Mrs. Herring left the room, 
saying she must see what could be done to alter them for herself 
since Chatty did not like the idea of them. 

“Ma’s mad about clothes,” said Chatty, closing the door on her 
disappointed parent. ‘ Just fancy ! she ordered the native tailor to 
make me a jacket the other day, and wanted to sew the band of 
my old one into it because it had the name of a shop on it, and 
then she said no one would know it wasn’t English made! As 
if people couldn’t tell by the look of it. I said, if she did, I’d 
throw it away into the jungle, or give it to a native.” 

The evening before my departure, I stole out just before dinner, 
and made my way to the little cemetery. I had told Mr. Pierce 
I was going, and he had described the exact spot where I should 
find the grave I meant to visit for the first and last time. 

It was not yet dark as the evenings were very long, and I 
entered the rickety wooden gate with an eerie feeling of awe and 
sadness. It must be a dreadful thing to be buried in India, so 
far from one’s own country and people, with the sun beating down 
so pitilessly by day, and the foxes and jackals prowling round at 
night. The place looked dreary and deserted ; on one side of 
Andrew’s grave a tiny cross marked where a baby lay, and on 
the other side was a little monument erected to the memory of 
people who were killed in Kuttahpore during the mutiny ; 
further on, the words on a white marble slab told of a young 
wife’s death from cholera, aged twenty, no older than I was my- 
self, and I thought of the husband’s hopeless misery when he was 
obliged to leave her there so lonely and unprotected. I felt 
thankful then that I had not loved Andrew, and that I was 
spared the dreadful agony I might have been suffering at that 
moment. 

The following afternoon,all my things were packed and ready, 
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and the longed for hour had arrived when I was to leave 
Kuttahpore for ever. The rajah’s carriage stood at the Herrings’ 
door, and it now only remained for me to say good-bye to 
them. 

Mr. Pierce was going to drive to the station with me to see me 
off, and I was taking a native servant down to Bombay, who was 
capable of looking after myself and my boxes on the journey. 

Chatty was in tears. She was honestly sorry to part with me, 
and when I kissed her I felt that I was at any rate leaving some- 
body behind who had something more than a mere liking for 
me ; though I had no doubt she would lavish her affection just 
as freely on the next person who happened to take her fancy. 

Mrs. Herring had packed me a basket with some “ star-fish” 
cakes, and some bottles of soda water, asking me to be sure and 
return her the empty bottles from Bombay, and the doctor 
danced round the carriage in an agony of fuss that I should not 
be in time to catch our train. 

Finally I got my farewells over, and Mr. Pierce and I settled 
ourselves in the carriage. I had taken the first step of my 
journey towards Gerald, and for the future the only reason the 
remembrance of the place I was leaving would find favour in my 
thoughts was, that it. was there I had first met him. 

We passed Mrs. Argles’ house, where I caught a glimpse of a 
figure in white waving from the verandah. We drove through 
the sleepy, smelling bazaar, where the dogs lay in the middle of 
the road as if they were dead, and the dirty little naked children 
sat lazily playing in the shade of the shops, covered with flies, 
which they made no attempt to brush off. Their parents lay. 
asleep on low bedsteads made of rough wood and string, or 
gossiped in little groups while they ate large pink slices of water- 
melon, which was laid out’ for sale exposed unreservedly to the 
dust and flies. 

We swung round the corner of the bazaar on to the straight 
white road, and rattled along just as I had done some six months 
before when I had driven along it for the first time. Of course, 
my mind went back to my arrival at Kuttahpore, and all that 
had happened since, and was to happen now, and I proved a very 
silent companion ; but Mr. Pierce made no attempt to talk, or 
disturb my trains of thought, as he was a man who knew in- 
stinctively where conversation would be unwelcome. 
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On arriving at the railway station, we found we had half-an- 
hour to wait before the train came in that I was going by, so we 
paced slowly up and down the little platform, while the station- 
master’s children and a few other natives collected in a group to 
watch our every movement with undisguised interest. 

“How glad you are to be going away,” said Mr. Pierce, a 
little reproachfully ; “ your face got brighter and brighter the 
farther we left Kuttahpore behind.” 

“Yes,” I said, “you know I’m glad. I hope never to see the 
place again, and there isn’t the remotest chance of my ever doing 
so.” 

“The most unlikely things happen sometimes,” replied Mr. 
Pierce. 

“Oh! For goodness sake don’t croak about my coming back 
when I’m just going away,” I said impatiently. “If I return 
here I must be carried by force, for it won’t certainly be of my 
own free will.” 

“T suppose Mr. Carey’s address will find you, wherever you 
are?” he said presently. “I may be coming home this year on 
furlough, and of course I should like to look you up.” 

I wished he was not coming home. _I knew he disliked Gerald, 
and I thought I could not welcome anybody as a friend who was 
an enemy of his. However, I said I should be glad to see him, 
and that of course Mr. Carey’s address would always find me, 
and very shortly afterwards the train came in, and I took my seat 
in an empty first-class carriage. 

“Good-bye,” I said, putting my head out of the window. 

“You're not off yet,” said Mr. Pierce. 

I felt quite vexed with him for not seeming in the least 
concerned at my departure, though there was no earthly reason 
why he should have been, and I sat in a rather injured silence 
waiting till the train should move before I again tendered my 
farewells, 

He, on the contrary, talked incessantly, telling me what to do 
_ at Bombay, advising me to keep plenty of ice in the carriage on 
my way down country, and chaffing me about Mrs. Herring’s soda- 
water bottles. 

Presently, a native created a hideous din by banging an iron 
rail suspended in the station, and the train began to move. Mr. 
Pierce held out one hand, raising his hat with the other, walking 
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along by the carriage window. “Good-bye,” he said, nodding 
and smiling ; “take care of yourself.” 

I shook his hand silently; he had been very good to me, and I 
recognized that I was far more sorry to part with him than I 
would have believed possible. My good-bye sounded slightly 
unintelligible, and I hurriedly crossed to the other side of the 
carriage as he stepped back on to the platform and stood to 
watch the train leave the station. 

I wanted to put my head out of, the window and see the last 
of him, but I was determined not to. He was evidently quite 
unconcerned at my going, and not at all sorry to say good-bye to 
me, and I felt angry with myself for minding parting with him 
in the least. 

So I settled myself comfortably in a corner, with a book he 
had thrown in at the last moment, and put Mr. Pierce resolutely 
out of my mind and thoughts. 


(To be continued.) 








H Strange Story. 


By JOHN H. WILLMER. 


HARDLY a time, I think, have I been to the Grant Road Station 
without seeing, sitting at the foot of the railway bridge, a 
pensioned-off native soldier. Early every morning he arrives 
there, and, throughout the day, sits on a small wooden stool 
which he brings with him. On the approach of footsteps, how- 
ever, he stands erect, swells out his chest and puts on a military 
air, and the stick he uses as a crutch he brings sharply to his side 
at the word of command, “’Tion!” given by himself. If you are 
liberal and offer him some money, he gladly accepts it, but I have 
never yet heard him ask any one for alms. 

One day I placed a coin in his hand, and to my surprise, he 
did not salaam and bless me as other beggars do. The usual 
way is for the beggar to receive the money, then look up to 
heaven and mumble: 

“May you live long, Sahib, have plenty of money, a young 
wife, and a house full of children.” 

It very often happens that the man who is thus prayed for is 
already married and his wife old. 

Well, as I was saying, I was surprised the man did not bless 
me, and I was about to resent his coolness, as I thought, 
when he slowly brought his stick to the shoulder, then to the 
front, and gave me the “ Royal Salute.” I learned afterwards 
that he invariably did this to those who presented 42m with alms. 
In a little while he and I became great friends, and I never pass 
him by now without a: “ Well, Tommy, how are you?” His 
usual reply is: “In good health; Allah be praised!” Some- 
thing told me that this man had a history ; and, to learn it, I 
longed. One day the opportunity to do so presented itself. It 
was raining, and Sooleman, or, as he is better known, “ Tommy,” 
had crept underneath the bridge for shelter: I was driving by at 
the moment and saw him. I stopped the carriage, paid the driver 
his fare, and followed after the old soldier. He was delighted to 
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see me and gave me his stool to sit on, while he made himself 
comfortable on a large stone near me. 

After a few minutes’ conversation, I asked “ Tommy” to give 
me some account of his life while a soldier. 

“ Sahib,” replied he, “I have no objection to do so, but so un- 
interesting has that portion of my life been that I will but weary 
you by speaking of it. True it is that I have fought in not a few 
bloody battles, and have received medals, but I did but my 
duty. If I fought well, it is not for me to tell of it. But listen 
now and you'll have something better. 

“T was born in Hyderabad, and the very morning that I came 
into this world, my mother died. My father had loved her much 
—ay! so true was he to her memory that he took to him no new 
wife to fill her place. Consequently, I was his only child. My 
father, he, too, died when I was about twenty years of age. He 
left me a small fortune, some twenty thousand rupees or more. 
With this I set out for Bombay, intending to trade with and 
multiply my small fortune there, 

“One morning, early, I arrived at the Byculla Station. I was 
at a loss what to do next. I knew no one, nor had I been to 
Bombay before. My heart within me sank. 

“T gave in my ticket at the door and walked out. A couple of 
porters carried, after me, my luggage. Striding up and down, in 
no easy frame of mind, in the compound at the back, was a well- 
dressed Mahomedan. I went up to him and asked him if he 
could recommend to me a good boarding-house. 

“* A boarding-house !’ he exclaimed : ‘of course I can; I keep 
one myself. Young man, just now I was thinking I would be 
ruined if no boarders were to come to me shortly. See how 
good Allah is!’ 

“*Yea, he is good! I am a stranger here, brother, and he has 
sent you to me, to befriend me,’ I replied. 

“ He answered not, but hailed a gharry. A feeling of distrust 
crept over me when I caught his greedy eyes noting the contents 
of my pocket-book when I opened it to pay the porters. After- 
wards, I put it down to his being very much in want of money ; 
and as we drove home I, by a round-about means, discovered he 
was in monetary difficulties. I offered him a few hundred, but 
he refused to accept even a fraction of that money. Thinking 1 
might vex him, I did not press him to accept the gift. 
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“T was taken to a large building surrounded by a compound. 
A room was shown me, and, when I had arranged my things, I 
lay down in my bed and went off to sleep. 

‘ About two o'clock I was awakened by a servant, who told me 
some food was prepared for me. I washed and dressed myself, 
then followed the servant to the dining-room. I noticed the 
table was laid for three, only. 

“Not many boarders?’ I ventured to inquire of the servant. 

“ He laughed. 

“* Not the season,’ he replied. ‘When the Bombay races are 
on, my master generally manages to get in a number of 
Mahomedans.’ 

“T thanked him, and was about sitting down at the table, when 
the owner of the house made his appearance, followed by a young 
woman. 

“T was surprised ; but Yoosif, the owner of the house, told me 
he was not particular, and did not at all mind his sister, Ayesha, 
mingling in male society. Yea, Allah! What a beautiful 
woman she was. She came and sat near me and conversed 
pleasantly. I cannot tell you what I said to her. Something 
foolish, I know, for I frequently caught her brother laughing. 

“When we had eaten, fair Ayesha asked me to come and con- 
verse with her in the sitting-room, and I, nothing loath, accepted 
her invitation. We were alone, for Yoosif had left us. Before 
going out, he said to his sister: ‘Now, Ayesha, entertain our 
guest well. He is a stranger to Bombay, so tell him all you 
know about it—anything that will, you think, interest him. And 
you, sir,’ this to me, ‘make yourself quite at home.’ 

“Twas blindly in love with the girl. At first she encouraged 
me, but towards dusk her manner changed and she looked 
sad. 

“What ails you, my beloved Ayesha ?’ I asked. 

“ She answered not my question, but presently asked : 

“Would you care to come with me to a dinner-party ?’ 

“¢ Ask you, your servant, if he care?’ replied I. ‘Command 
him and he will dare death for you!’ 

“¢* Foolish youth,’ replied she. ‘What makes you love me?’ 

“* Allah alone knows,’ replied I. 

“ She heaved a sigh. 

“Ts it ever to be thus?’ she asked herself, forgetting that I 
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was sitting by her. ‘I make them love me, then help to ruin 
them. Strange that I decoyed the rest without the least com- 
punction, and yet, for this lad, I do feel sorry—can it be love? 
Sooleman,’ said she, addressing me, ‘I am now going to take 
you—not, as I said it was, to a dinner-party, but—to an opium 
den. Mind you pretend to smoke. If you obey me not, before 
morning you will be a ruined man and turned out into the streets 
to die. First are you drugged, then robbed, and, lastly, carried 
away from the house to some out-of-the-way place and left. 
Remember, then, what I have told you about pretending to 
smoke. Sit you here awhile; I’ll dress and be with you pre- 
sently.’ 

“She disappeared into her room. I bowed my head and 
wept. Could it be possible that this girl, with the face of an 
angel, had a devil’s ‘heart! It was too hard for me to under- 
stand. But I remembered that she told me she loved me, and 
I thought that if I could only persuade her to fly with me, how 
happy I would make her. While yet I sat planning, Ayesha 
returned and stood before me. All trace of sorrow had vanished 
from her face. She was dressed in a coloured silk savz. On her 
feet were a dainty pair of slippers. Her head was uncovered, 
and from the shoulder, downward, save for a few gold and silver 
bangles, her arms were bare. 

“‘*T am ready,’ she said, and I followed her to the carriage, 
which was ready waiting for us. As soon as we had seated our- 
selves, the blinds were drawn down to hide us from the crowds 
that thronged the streets. 

“In about half-an-hour the carriage pulled up, and we alighted. 
‘I suppose I have to call to-night ?’ said the driver, with a wicked 
wink. ‘ Yes,’ Ayesha answered, as she led me through a narrow 
doorway into a long covered passage, along which we advanced 
a few paces. Then we halted and, cautioning me not to make 
a noise, Ayesha went forward alone. She was not long away, 
and when she came to me she said: 

“There is no one about here. Come, I’ll show you a sight.’ 

“We branched off to the left, and after walking’ for fully three 
minutes, we halted. Ayesha touched a spring, and a portion of 
the wall swung noiselessly back. A screen, of some dark-coloured 
material, hid the opening. 

“*Look!’ whispered Ayesha. I peeped out, and the sight I 
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beheld nearly sickened me. Scattered about the large gloomy 
hall, on benches, the floor—everywhere! were men—and some 
few women also—smoking opium. 

“T’ll describe you the den more minutely, Sahib. Long tables 
intersected the hall, and on benches, alongside these, lay the 
majority of the smokers. Each had before him a tiny bowl con- 
taining opium—as much as he had paid for—a long thin iron 
pin and a pipe. At intervals, along the tables, were placed 
lamps. 

“The pipe was unlike anything I had ever seen smoked be- 
fore. The bowl of it was a Chinese ink-pot; the stem, a reed 
fixed in the neck of it. A tiny hole was bored in the side of 
the pot. 

“TI watched one of the smokers. He dipped the long iron pin 
into the opium before him, and detaching a modicum of the 
horrid stuff, he carried it to the lamp ; and, as it softened by the 
heat, he turned it round and round till it was of such a size as 
to fit the small hole in his pipe. Then he placed this to the 
flame. It ignited, and he emitted a dense cloud of smoke through 
his nostrils. 

“* Have you seen enough?’ asked Ayesha. 

“*Quite!’ I exclaimed, turning away. We retraced our steps 
till we regained the main passage, up which we advanced and 
entered a well-lighted room, furnished with from ten to fifteen 
small tables. At most of these were well-dressed persons smok- 
ing, in small silver-bowled pipes, opium. On seeing us, Yoosif 
advanced and bid me welcome. Then he whispered something 
to his sister, which I did not hear, and left. 

“ Ayesha now took me to a small table. She put before me 
a small lamp, a bowl, a silver pin and pipe. 

“« Smoke,’ whispered she, stooping over me. ‘Be not afraid. 
There is no opium in the bowl. In a few minutes feign drowsi- 
ness. Leave the rest to me.’ Then she sat by my side, laughed 
and, in a loud voice, so that her brother might hear her, coaxed 
me to smoke. 

“I did as she asked me, and when I had emptied half the 
contents of the bowl, I lay back as if intoxicated, imitating, as 
much as possible, those around me. 

“ Towards ten o’clock Yoosif came around waking the smokers, 
for it was time to close the den. How quietly, without a mur- 
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mur, the men left their seats and walked away. In about half- 
an-hour I alone remained with Yoosif and his sister. The former 
addressed me, and I staggered to my feet. He laughed, for he 
thought I could be easily managed now. 

“*Go with Ayesha,’ said he, ‘and she will show you a room 
where you can put up for the night.’ 

“Then, in a whisper to his sister : 

“*Give him the mixture, and rob him as quickly as possible, 
for Mahomed will be here shortly. You will find the money in 
the left pocket of his coat.’ 

“*Can’t we,’ asked Ayesha, ‘rob him and turn him out with- 
out—— ?’ 

“* Hush, girl!’ interrupted he. ‘It must be done. Do you 
think he'll rest without finding us if we turn him out in his 
senses P’ 

“ Ayesha took me to a small room, which, no sooner had she 
entered, than she locked the door of, and, sinking upon the 
ground, wept. 

“T was by her side in an instant, and I asked her what ailed 
her. 

“* Leave me,’ she cried ; ‘I ama horrid thing. If you only 
knew me, you would not sit by, nor touch me. How many 
young men have I not robbed after first drugging them. Ah, 
me! Ah,me! It is sad to think what must have become of 
them. The majority, without a doubt, must be now inmates of 
the lunatic asylum.’ 

“*T cannot believe this of you,’ I replied, ‘though you your- 
self tell me.’ | 

“¢Vet, nevertheless, it is the truth,’ asseverated she. ‘I do 
the coaxing and the drugging and the robbing ; then a villain, 
employed by my brother, does the rest. You heard my brother 
say that Mahomed would soon be here: he, Mahomed, is the 
man. He is our driver too. Ina little while you will hear the 
rumbling of carriage wheels. The people will think he is bring- 
ing the carriage to take us home, but to-night he has orders to 
convey you to some unfrequented street of this city.’ 

“Those young men that I saw to-night, will they——?’ 

“*No,’ she said, interrupting me. ‘They are not worth the 
risk. Only such as you who have plenty of money about them. 
But we are wasting time. Give me your pocket-book.’ 
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“ She lifted herself off the ground and stood facing me. 

“T gave her what she wanted, and wondered what she was 
going to do with it. 

“* Does Yoosif,’ asked she, ‘know how much you have herein ?’ 

“© No,’ replied I. 

“*Good!’ she exclaimed. She emptied the contents of the 
pocket-book and handed me the notes. Next, from the bosom 
of her dress, she took others concealed there, and substituted 
them for the notes she had handed me. 

“Where got you these from?’ I asked. 

“*They are my brother’s,’ Ayesha answered. ‘I stole them 
from his cash-box. He will not suspect when I hand them to 
him now,’ and she smiled at her cunning. ‘ Now, look you,’ 
continued she, ‘sit you here; I must away to my brother, but 
shall be back anon.’ 

“ She returned in a few minutes and whispered to me: 

“*Mahomed’s come. He'll be here soon.’ 

“¢ But you’ve locked the door,’ said I. 


“She smiled. ‘ 
“*T will show you,’ said she. ‘Come here,’ and I followed 


her. She pointed me outa trap-door in the floor, a few feet from 
the cot. I guessed the rest. She handed me a loaded stick, and 
told me to take my stand behind the screen, close to the trap- 
door, to wait till Mahomed’s whole person was in the room, then 
strike him on the head that he fall senseless to the ground. 

“ After giving me these instructions, Ayesha asked me to help 
her arrange the bed-clothes to look likea figure. We had hardly 
done this when we heard footsteps ascending. I got behind the 
screen, and Ayesha, after extinguishing the light, crept into the 
dark of the room. 

“ Noiselessly the trap-door opened and a man entered the room 
from below. On hands and knees he stole to the bed. Then, 
gradually, his black form lifted off the ground, and, for a second 
or two, the man stood motionless. Now I saw his hand uplifted 
to strike with a club the figure on the bed, to make sure of no 
resistance; then I, putting my whole strength in the stroke, 
felled him to the ground. 

“ Ayesha rushed forward and bawled down the trap-door, in a 
voice resembling, as much as possible, a man’s: ‘All right! 


Hand up the sack!’ 
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“*Here you are,’ came the reply from below. ‘Now, look 
alive! I’m sleepy.’ 

“If you are in such a hurry, come up and help me,’ said Ayesha, 

“*Ugh! I’d rather be excused,’ replied Yoosif to this invitation. 
‘Besides, I pay you to do the dirty work. Be quick. Let me 
know as soon as you are ready and I will help carry down the 
sack.’ 

‘ ‘Why did you ask him up?’ I questioned Ayesha. ‘What if 
he had come?’ 

“*] had no fear of that,’ replied she. ‘I know him too well. 
Now, no more talk. Here, get into this sack.’ 

“Into this sack!’ I exclaimed. 

“What brains you men have,’ said she pettishly. ‘This sack 
was handed up to me to put you in, and——’ 

“ But I understood what she meant now, and I cried: 

“* Ayesha! how can I thank you——?’ 

“*Hush!’ and she stopped my speech by placing a hand of 
hers to my mouth. I gently put it aside and said : 

“* A kiss, Ayesha. I must have one.’ 

She raised her face and I pressed my lips to hers. I strained 
her to me, and besought her much to marry me and leave that 
howling den of shame. 

“*T cannot,’ she cried. ‘I’ve told you I’m a thing to loathe, 
and not good enough for such as you. Silence! Not a word. 
Get into the sack. We are wasting time.’ 

“* But,’ said I, venturing another question, ‘who is to drive?’ 

“* Myself, she replied, casting about her Mohamed’s cloak. 

_ Come, get in.’ 

“I did as she bid me, and as soon as she had oum the 
neck of the sack, she called to her brother to help carry down 
the load. He came up to the room, now that everything was 
ready, and I was quickly conveyed to the carriage outside. 

“¢ Come in the morning for your reward,’ said Yoosif. 

“ Ayesha answered not, but drove away. 

“ After we had gone a little distance, Ayesha stopped the car- 
riage and let me out of the sack. And I thought it time, too, for 
I was feeling far from comfortable. 

We must part here,’ said the girl in achoking voice. ‘Walk 
straight on and you will come to a police-station. You will get a 
bed there till morning.’ 
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‘¢ Ayesha,’ I pleaded, ‘remain with me. Why go back? Do 
you not love me?’ 

“¢ Allah alone knows Ido. That man, who calls himself my 
brother, has some strange power over me that I cannot leave him.’ 
“*Ts Yoosif, then, not your brother?’ I asked with surprise. 

“No. He promised me, when I was young and foolish to 
believe anything, to make me his wife: he has not kept his 
promise.’ 

“¢Scoundrel!’ exclaimed I. ‘He is not a fit associate for so 
good 

“*Hush, foolish youth! I have told you that you know me 
not. Sooleman, come near me. Kissme. Gaze upon me well. 
This is the last you will ever see of me again. Now, go. Allah 
protect you!’ 

“She whipped up the cart horse, and in a few seconds 
Ayesha was lost to me for ever. 

“T hurried on in the darkness towards the police-station, think- 
ing, as I went, of all that had happened to me. Presently I was 
startled by some one laying a heavy hand on me. _I sprang aside, 
and I saw three masked figures, two to my front and one in 
rear. 

“© Your purse!’ demanded one. 

“¢ And look sharp about it!’ advised another. ‘We are im- 
patient to be off.’ 

“TI made a rush at the man on my right. He waited as if to 
receive me. But, as I struck out at him, he stooped down, and I 
fell over him and on to my head. Nearly stunned, I staggered 
to my feet, when I received a severe blow on my head which 
rendered me senseless. 

“Next morning, I was found lying on the road bya policeman, 
who had me conveyed to the hospital. 

“It was days before I recovered consciousness, and as soon as 
T was able, I went to the police-station and gave a full account of 
what had happened to me that night. 

“They thought me mad. 

“*Do you not believe me?’ I asked. ‘Then where are my 
twenty,thousand rupees? my gold watch and chain ?’ 

“© You are either mad or an impostor,’ said one polite officer. 
‘You'd better leave, or I’ll send you to the lunatic aagrien! 


“T cursed him, and left. 
26 
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“T was now a beggar, Sahib. WhatwasI todo? I cast aside 
pride of ancestry and enlisted in a native infantry regiment, 
which was in readiness for active service. After many years, I 
took my pension and returned to Bombay, in the hopes of find- 
ing out Ayesha. I made diligent search for her, but without 
success. Nor was I able to trace out that opium den. Allah 
alone knows, Sahib, that what I have told you is nothing but the 
truth, and no dream, as some have said it is. But, Sahib, it has 
stopped raining. I’ll be losing alms if I delay here.” 

I handed him a rupee. The old soldier stiffened himself, 
saluted with his stick, faced to the right-about, and with mea- 
sured steps marched from under the bridge. 








H Man of Ho Estimation. 


By ETHEL F. HEDDLE. 


“ He is a man of no estimation in the world.”—Shakespeare. 


CHAPTER I. 


“MRS. HERBERT wore a rich dress of white duchesse satin, 
embroidered in silver, and with the train bordered by white 
plumes of ostrich ; her bouquet was of magnificent white roses.” 

These lines, read by a girl who sat bya cottage window, which 
faced a sweet old-fashioned garden, where the lilacs and laburnums 
were waving their graceful branches in the summer air, reached 
the ear of a man who stood just outside the window, and he ad- 
vanced. 

“ What is that, Maggie?” 

“Oh! I did not know you were there, John,” she cried, and the 
paper dropped in her lap. “It’s nothing, only a bit I was reading 
from The Lady's Pictorial ; it’s an account of the dresses at the 
last drawing room.” 

And then John’s brown hand came through the open window, 
and he took the paper quietly: “I would like to see it.” 

He walked away down the garden path, till a bend hid him 
from sight, and Maggie, his sister, looked back into the little 
parlour. 

“Did you ever see the like of that, Annie?” 

‘* John’s queer,” the second sister said laconically, biting her 
thread ; “he never did take things like other people. He didn’t 
fall in love like other people, and I believe he’ll go on loving 
Constance all his life. As I say, he’s queer.” 

“TI wish J were in his place,” Maggie said with a flush of anger ; 
“I'd be determined to be rich ; I would go in for laying up money 
till I was far, far richer than 4ery husband, and then I’d get him 
in my power! Anything to show her the mistake she had 


made.” 
26* 
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“We don’t do things like that in real life” Annie said in 
her matter-of-fact voice. “Besides, you are rather hard on 
Connie.” 

“Don’t call her that!” 

“Very well—on Constance. I don’t believe really that she 
meant to deceive him. She liked him very much, and it was 
pleasant having. some one who adored her; always ready to do 
her bidding. Of course it was selfish of her to have encouraged 
him ; she ought to have seen, but I think she is sorry.” 

“What business had she to marry that Herbert man ?” 

“ She loved him, and he was rich. It was quite natural.” 

The elder sister gave a little angry shrug ; she knew she was 
worsted, but she could not forgive Constance. 


“ Evil is wrought by want of thought, 
As well as by want of heart,” 


she quoted. “ There’s no use in her being sorry now. You read the 
old song, ‘ Why did ye gang, lassie?’ the verse after the girl coolly 
says she never meant to deceive him, and that she loved some 
one else.” 

“ I don’t remember the verse.” 

Maggie quoted it bitterly, and her voice travelled down the 
garden path to where John stood hidden by the falling golden 
branches of the laburnum. 


“O why did ye look, lassie ; why did ye look ? 
And what when your een met mine, lass ? 

Wi’ your beauty and your art, ye hae broken my heart ; 
I maun down to the grave loving you, lass !” 


John heard, standing there under the beautiful yellow tassels 
that swayed in the breeze, now falling across his cheek as if with 
a soft touch, now brushing his hair, and the paper hung listlessly 
from his hard. Yes, he had never blamed her, never would, but 
why had she looked? Had she not seen that he loved her? She 
had smiled so kindly ; been so gentle and grateful for all he did ; 
given him her confidence with a frank belief and trust in his 
superior intelligence, that might have deceived any man ; and then 
Guy Herbert, the only son of the rich London banker, had come 
down to the village,-had seen and loved Constance, and had 
carried her off. It was quite true, she loved Guy, and she had 
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never loved John ; indeed, she never dreamt of loving him. He 
was her good—her very great friend, but love, oh, no. And 
his point of view Constance had never considered ; he was good 
and kind, the best of men for a friend, but as a lover she had never 
dreamt of him. A lover was a romantic being, who looked and 
spoke like Romeo, and John was a very ordinary-looking Scotch- 
man, shy and taciturn and reserved, and with no graces of either 
person or speech ; and yet the knowledge of what she had done 
did come to the girl with a pang, when on the night after her 
engagement she met John in the lane and told him of it. Hehad 
grown white suddenly to the lips, and his eyes had looked at her 
almost vacantly ; it was dreadful to see a man look like that, to 
see a strong man suffer and make no sign! He had only asked 
in a kind of choked whisper if it was true, or if it was only her 
father’s doing ; was she being coerced into it for the money? for 
he, John, would be rich some day ; he sailed for the States in a 
few months with the railway king, Carruthers, who had told him 
he ought to make his fortune with that brain for figures ; would 
she not wait? all he would make would be hers. And then as 
these disjointed, terrible sentences died away, and Constance 
understood, she too whitened, for she hated to give pain. 

“Why, John, I—I love him.” 

He had said absolutely nothing after that, and he had turned 
away and walked down the country road. She saw what she had 
done, and how she had unwittingly, though selfishly, deceived him, 
and her heart smote her. She had taken his all, his love and his 
life and his hope, and she had given nothing ; and his love, that fore- 
stalled every wish and shielded her almost like a mother’s, had 
been very pleasant. She had not been just, and fair, and brave ; 
if she had been she would have said, “John I ought not to let 
you do these things for me ; I can give you nothing in return.” 

They had not met since that night, and now she had been 
presented at court after her marriage, and he, John, sailed for 
New York on Friday. 

He read the paragraph through at last, and he pictured her in 
this beautiful dress, the fairest, surely, amongst all these great 
ladies ; and then he let the paper fall again from his hand. 

“ That means she is in London ; I might see her in the street, 
or driving, maybe ; anyway, I’ll try.” 

He left the peaceful, sunny old garden then, where the purple 
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columbines, and the stately lupins, and the dazzling French 
marigolds were all ablaze in the hot June sun, and he handed the 
Pictorial through the window to his sister. He was glad he had 
heard her read that paragraph ; for it told him Constance was in 
London, and he had not dared to ask news of her at all. He 
would go to Liverpool véé@ London and try and see her. 


* % * * * * 


I think John realized what a baseless hope his was as he paced 
up the sunny Side of Regent Street two days after this. He had 
gone to the park in the morning and had leant on the railings to 
watch the carriages drive past, but amongst all the fair English 
faces he saw there, under their dainty headgear, Constance’s was 
not to be found. And he realized what a faint hope was his as 
he walked up the thronged pavement now, looking keenly at the 
passers with his deep-set sad dark eyes. Only one more look on 
the sweet face, only one look, for all the years! The wish 
formed itself into a prayer before he knew, and then he was 
suddenly arrested by a red cloth placed across the pavement 
from a photographer's door, and as the man before him had 
paused John paused too. A lady was coming out, her rich white 
train held in one bare hand, her bouquet in the other, a cloak 
thrown over her shoulders, and the sunshine sparkled upon her 
fair hair with its gleaming diamond star and seemed to dazzle 
John’s eyes. And then a stray blossom. fell from her posy on 
the cloth. She looked down at it carelessly, then walked on 
to the waiting carriage, and John had seized the flower and was 
walking on too, his face white as it had been on that night in 
Scotland. For it was Constance! He had seen her! He had 
hardly gone a few paces when he stopped short, for the sound of 
his name reached him in her voice, and when he turned back she 
was looking out of the carriage eagerly. 

He went up at once, and the girl’s soft hand took his in hers. 
“Oh, John!” she said, “how strange to see you like this! I 
caught sight of you passing the carriage. I—-I have been getting 
my photograph done in my drawing-room dress.” 

“Yes,” he said simply, “I saw you. It is a very beautiful 
dress.” 

He spoke so naturally and kindly that her eyes seemed to fill 
with tears. “Then you are not angry with me, John?” she said, 
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raising her face like a penitent child’s. “I thought you were, and 
I was so sorry. I have—I have been so angry with myself, to 
think I had given you pain. But you will forgive me, won’t you, 
and forget all about me, except as one who would always like to 
be your friend, John.” 

“Yes,” he said, “I will think of you as my friend. There is 
no forgiveness in the matter. I am very glad you are so happy. 
We are not likely to see each other, perhaps, again, but if at any 
time you wanted a friend, Constance—we do not know what the 
years might bring—or one who could help you or yours, will you 
remember me?” 

She said, “Yes,” still with those tear-filled eyes, and then 
another carriage having driven up, John pressed her hand with a 
tight grip, gave the upturned face one long look that haunted 
her, and was gone. 

“ And I have never asked when he sailed, or where he was 
staying,” Constance said to herself as she drove on. “ But surely, 
surely I shall see him again.” 

But she did not, for twenty years. 


CHAPTER II. 
“ Thy love to me was wonderful.” 


THE beautiful grounds of Lady Hamilton’s house at Richmond 
looked their best in this gorgeous June weather, when now, after 
a late and stormy spring, there had come weeks of cloudless 
sunshine. The great masses of rhododendrons were a perfect 
feast of colour, and the house itself was embowered in gloive de 
Dijon roses, honeysuckle and creepers ; flowers were everywhere, 
and the flowers seemed to bask in the hot sun to-day. And this 
was one of Lady Hamilton's famous “June Saturdays.” All the 
world was here, some boating on the river yonder, some playing 
tennis under the trees, some eating ices in the tents, some flirting 
in the garden, some talking in the drawing-rooms, all presumably 
enjoying themselves. The world to-day seemed a world of light 
jest and laughter, of falling rose leaves, of perfume and wit and 
dalliance, of fair women and brave men. 

It seemed a very dazzling scene to one on-looker, who was 
walking slowly under the trees, his friend, a rich American who 
had brought him, having been carried off by his hostess to be 
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introduced to royalty. He enjoyed it in his quiet way, as a spec- 
tator, for he did not feel in any sense one of these gay people. 
He thought vaguely that he would like to buy a place down here 
on the Thames, it all seemed so sunny and sheltered and light- 
hearted, and he could see the boats on the river with their gay 
occupants all and every day, in the summer. The man who 
thought this was our old friend John Gardyne, and it would 
have been quite possible for John to indulge his taste, expensive 
toys as Richmond villas are, for he was very rich now, a railway 
king too, in a smaller way than his friend, and, his two sisters 
being dead, absolutely without kith or kin. And then as a very 
pretty young girl passed him with a boy in Highland costume, 
John suddenly started. “They said she would be here—would 
she wear a white dress like that ?” 

And then he smiled a little, remembering, though it seemed 
hard to do so, that his old love must be over forty now, and 
that yonder pretty girl might easily be her daughter. He wan- 
dered on over the beautiful grass, lost in thought, till he reached 
a boundary fence and some great clumps of pink rhododendrons, 
and then he paused, for a voice was speaking in a kind of low and 
agitated under-tone behind the bushes, and it seemed to him 
that something was dimly familiar in the voice and in the faint 
Scotch accent. “Oh, I don’t know what to say, Connie. Papa 
is dreadfully worried, dreadfully ill.” 

“ Then the rumours ave true ?” 

“Yes, they are. He says unless they can weather the next 
few days, unless he can find some one to lend him an im- 
possible sum, we shall be ruined! You see the rumour has 
got about. That is where the danger lies. If we could weather 
the next month, all would be well. But there is no money to 
be got.” 

“Charlie asked me,” the other voice said. “ He was so nice, 
mother; but it is his father, you know. His father said he 
meant to ask papa, and if it, the report, is true, there could be no 
engagement. Of course Charlie said he would be true to me, 
and we could wait, but his father is—so—cruel!” And then there 
was the sound of a faint suppressed sob, and the little gate beyond 
the bushes was pushed open. Two ladies came through, one 
dressed in white India muslin, with a lace scarf tied round her neck, 
very young and pretty, though her face was tear-stained now ; 
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the other, a slender fragile woman in a soft black silk gown and 
with long loose suéde gloves. She looked at the man standing 
there with a certain surprise and hauteur, and then her expres- 
sion changed to one of great amazement and dawning recognition, 
as she stood still. 

John advanced then, “ Constance.” 

“Why, John,” she cried then, “is it you? I did not recog- 
nize you for a moment. You are looking older—as I am too, of 
course. For how long it is since we met? What years and 
years.” 

“Twenty years,” he said. “ But I knew you at once. You are 
not much changed, I think; very little altered. And yet—this 
must be your daughter. She is like your sister, it seems to 
me.” 

He was looking at the young girl so kindly that she held out 
her hand instinctively, with a gentle look that was very like her 
mother’s. “How do you do?” she said in her sweet English 
tones, and then she looked round. “Shall I go on, mother dear, 
and see if father has come, and perhaps you will like to speak to 
your old friend alone.” She was gone, and these two turned 
then, and Mrs. Herbert’s eyes wandered over John’s figure and 
the pleasant, kindly face. He was very grave-looking, she 
thought ; the eyes had a tired look, he had aged fast, much faster 
than she. And then she met his smile. 

“You are wondering if it is really the old John,” he said; 
“you make me feel young again, to see you so unchanged. 
My hair is quite grey, and yours is as sunny as ever. We 
grow old young, over yonder. We live two years in one 
year. It rests one even to see England and breathe English 
air after the rush of New York. I am very glad to be home 
again.” 

“Yes,” she said, “and you will come and see us, John? My 
husband will be so glad to know you. We have two children ; 
Frank is at Eton, and Connie—you saw Connie.” 

“Yes, she is like your sister, as I said.” 

“ She is engaged to be married,” she said with a sigh, “or she 
was.” 

And then she broke off, and she seemed to forget to speak 
for a little; the look of care and terrible anxiety came back to 
her face, and her lips were locked together. John suddenly bent 
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his head, and it appeared to him as if the years had fled, and he 
was telling her, as he had told her twenty years ago, to be his 
friend and to let him be hers. 

“Constance,” he said gently, “I am your friend ?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Then forgive me for being very frank with you. I heard 
rumours in the City about your husband’s firm—I did not know 
if they were true, and I meant to try and find out if I saw you 
here to-day, and if you would permit me. And then I heard 
just now what you said. Let me be your friend.” 

She looked at him, startled and amazed. 

“ How, John?” 

“Tell me all. The rumours are true? The bank is shaky? 
Your husband is in desperate want of money?” 

“We shall be ruined if he cannot get the money,” she whis- 
pered. “It is not his fault, John; there is no wrong. My 
husband is the soul of honour. It would not be a disgraceful 
failure, only times have been so bad, and investments have 
failed—you will understand ; I don’t, you know; women never 
do.” 

“No,” he said ; “I see. But your husband will weather the 
storm all right. In these cases it is only a friendly hand that is 
needed. Iam a rich man with nothing and no one to spend my 
money on. You will let me be your friend, and your husband’s, 
and Constance’s ?” 

“Oh, John!” she cried, “was any one ever like you! How 
good you are, how very good! And to remember me all these 
years !” 

“You remembered me,” he said, smiling down at her, and then 
they saw Constance approaching them with a tall man, whose 
handsome high-bred face looked pale and care-worn, and Mrs. 
Herbert went up to her husband eagerly and laid her hand on his 
arm. 

She whispered her news to him, and the banker turned to loo 
at the little quiet-looking figure who stood by the fence, his grave 
Scotch face turned away. This man, on whom few would have 
wasted a second glance, in his rather shabby coat of un-English cut 
—was this really his salvation, the John Gardyne, known as only 
second to the great Carruthers himself? For once he could find 
no words, and John liked him all the better for the broken 
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sentences and the proffered explanations, once they could get 
back to the City. 

“I came here,” he explained, “to try and deceive the world. 
They would have it in the papers that I was here, and people 
might trust me a little longer. But I cannot see how you can do 
me this immense boon, Mr. Gardyne. It will save me!” 

He took off his hat, and let the breeze fan his forehead, and 
Constance stood looking from her husband’s handsome worn face 
to John’s grave and quiet one. 

How would she ever thank him? 

“Your wife and I were old friends,” John said steadily. “We 
grew up together. It is a great happiness to me to be of use to 
her and hers,” and then he looked round at Constance the 
younger with a smile, “and to this young lady. If she will let 
me, I should like to be her friend too.” 

And then they all turned and walked to the house, and 
Constance Herbert slipped her hand under the arm of her 
mother’s friend, with a shy and grateful glance. 

' “T feel as if I knew you already,” she said. 

And John, smiling down into the eyes that were so like those 

of his old love, looked happier than he had done for years. 


* * * * * 


The threatened failure of a well-known bank in the City did 
not take place, and to-day that institution is as firmly established 
in public opinion as it ever was. The rumours were said to be 
false, for the bank met all demands, and no one outside the inner 
circle knew the true story. 

And John Gardyne has bought a villa at Richmond, and there 
Constance Herbert and her husband stay for weeks together, and 
their children look upon it as a second home. And when 
Gardyne is in town he always stays at the Herberts’ town house in 
Berkeley Square, and society says it isan odd thing how devoted 
the brilliant Herberts are to this little quiet Scotchman, who has 
never anything to say, and who always seems to want to get 
away. But he is perfectly happy with the Herberts alone, and 
Constance, the younger, who is married now, is quite as fond of 
him as ever her mother was. He goes over to Ireland and stays 
with her and her husband, and rumour says will leave her all his 
money. Rich as he is, however, society never cares for him, nor 
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he for society. He tells Constance he has nothiag to say to fine 
ladies, he is too stupid for the sparkling champagne of their talk. 
Only he will be quite happy if they let him be their familiar 
friend, if ey never tire of him, and Constance laughs at the 
very idea. Long ago her husband has paid back all the loan, but 
there is a debt she can never repay. 

For this man of no estimation in society’s eyes, is her best 
friend and her husband’s, and only she in all the world, she 
thinks, knows his true worth. 








H Royal Fugitive. 


By MRS. E. M. DAVY. 


‘“‘ Charlie, Charlie, wha wadna fight for thee ? 
King of all Highland hearts, bonny Prince Charlie!” 
Jacobite Song. 


A HIGH authority has said: “’Tis a poor heart that never 
rejoices,” 

Correspondingly mean-spirited must be the individual or nation 
that cannot be roused to enthusiasm ; and never in the world’s 
history has more genuine enthusiasm been manifested from an 
unexpected quarter than that shown by the proverbially 
“cautious Scot,” for the cause of: Prince Charles Edward Stuart 
—otherwise known as “the Young Pretender.” 

The object of this paper is briefly to sketch the adventurous 
wanderings of “Bonny Prince Charlie” after the disastrous 
battle of Culloden Moor until his escape to France, which 
adventures have been faithfully and lovingly chronicled by his 
companions in adversity. He is described by them as tall and 
handsome, of fair complexion, and manners peculiarly winning, 
graceful and dignified ; and all agree in stating that though ex- 
posed to the inconveniences of cold, hunger, thirst and weari- 
ness, he invariably maintained “the most amazing equanimity 
and good humour.” 

When the Highlanders began to fly at Culloden, Major 
Kennedy seized the bridle of Prince Charles’ horse and turned 
him forcibly round ; other officers closed up, and together they 
hurried him off the field. Meanwhile the French forces and 
some of the Scottish clans kept the English at bay, thus render- 
ing immediate pursuit impossible. 

The retreating party, having crossed the river Nairn near 
Inverness, the prince desired some of the gentlemen to disperse 
and so baffle the enemy by taking different routes. The attend- 
ants who remained with Charles were : Sir Thomas Sheridan, an 
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Irish gentleman, formerly the prince’s tutor ; Sir David Murray ; 
Sullivan, another Irishman ; John Hay, Alexander Macleod, two 
serving men (Edward Burk ond another) ; also Allan Macdonald, 
a priest employed as guide. 

At ten o’clock that night Charles and his companions proceeded 
on their journey, and about five next morning reached Glengarry 
Castle, which they found deserted and stripped of furniture and 
provisions ; here the prince rested on the floor without refresh- 
ment ; but when daylight came, it is recorded, “ Burk found a 
net, which he drew, and catching two salmon they dined very 
well.” 

It was deemed prudent to still further diminish the party ; so 
Sullivan, Allan Macdonald, and Burk as guide, alone remained 
with the prince, who, dressing himself in Burk’s clothes, spent the 
next night at Mewboll, in Clanronald’s country, where he was 
well entertained, and enjoyed the first good sleep he had had for 
five days and nights ; he and his army having been in action and 
under arms without sleep or much food for forty-eight hours 
before the battle. 

The prince waited some hours next day, expecting intelligence 
from friends, but receiving none, set out alone, on foot, the roads 
being all but impassable, and walked “through as bad ways as 
can be conceived.” He was then joined by friends, among them 
Captain O’Neil, who told him that all hopes of drawing his 
troops together were now over, upon which it was resolved at 
last to go to the western islands, whence there would be a 
chance of finding a vessel to take him to France. 

One Donald Macleod, who joined the prince about this time, 
greatly won his favour. He was an old man from the Isle of 
Skye, and Charles asked him to conduct him through the islands 
to some safer place. Accordingly Donald procured an eight- 
oared boat ; and also “ bought a pot to boil meat in when they 
should arrive on shore, and a ‘ firlot’ of meal, being all the pro- 
visions to be got there.” 

They went on board in the twilight, at Lochnanuagh, where 
the prince had first landed in Scotland. There were in the boat 
besides the prince, O’Neil, Sullivan, Allan Macdonald, Donald 
Macleod, their pilot, and four boatmen. A storm threatened, and 
they had not gone far before it burst with unusual fury even 
for that storm-swept coast. The night was dark as pitch, they 
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had neither pump nor compass and knew not where they were ; 
but when morning broke they found themselves on the coast of 
Long Isle, and hauled their boat on dry land ; “having run 32 
leagues in 8 hours—a most extraordinary quick passage.” So 
says the record of the time. 

The party entered an uninhabited hut, where the prince helped 
to make a fire to warm the crew, who were almost perished with 
cold and wet. The prince bought a cow for 30s. and immediately 
shot her, and they boiled the meat in the pot which Donald 
Macleod had bought for them. “After which the prince lay 
down on the floor, having no other bed than an old sail-cloth, and 
slept very sound ; but the crew were obliged to keep a good 
look-out by regular watches.” 

The storm entirely baffled pursuit. They stayed two nights 
here and' then set sail for Stornoway, where Macleod had no 
doubt he would obtain a good vessel to convey the prince to 
France. 

They took some of the beef with them and set sail; but, over- 
taken by another storm, they landed on another small island, and 
passed themselves off as merchants shipwrecked on their way to 
the Orkneys; the prince and Sullivan calling themselves Sinclair, 
father and son; and they were hospitably entertained at the 
house of a farmer. Next day Macleod went by boat to Storn- 
oway, with instructions to freight a vessel for the Orkneys. On 
receiving word that a ship was ready, the prince with O’Neil and 
Sullivan set out on foot for Stornoway. It was a wet and 
boisterous night. They travelled eighteen hours across the hills 
without refreshment, misled by a guide, which mischance proved 
fortunate, for had they gone by the intended route Charles would 
inevitably have been taken prisoner. The men in Stornoway had 
risen to arms, and Donald had neither time nor means to warn 
his master. The prince, O’Neil and Sullivan had only six shirts 
amongst them, and the washing and drying of these seem to have 
cost no little trouble. Particular mention is made of the prince’s 
prowess in the culinary art. He proved the best cook of the 
party, and made a cake or bread of the brains of a cow mixed 
with meal and baked on a stone before the fire, which was 
greatly relished. 

They next set out for the Orkneys, but on their way had to 
land on several islands, often resting by night in ruined huts that 
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had belonged to fishermen. These were no better than hog- 
styes, so ill-roofed that they had to put a boat’s sail over the top 
and lie on the bare floor, keeping watch by turns. They were 
often short of food and reduced to “drammack,” with salt water 
mixed with meal, and of this the prince would eat heartily. 

Frequently they were chased by English ships, and so narrow 
and even marvellous were their escapes, that Charles would laugh 
and say: “You see Providence will not let me be taken if I 
would!” 

In the journals kept by Macleod and Burk, mention is made 
of all occasions on which the prince was visited by friends, and 
what they brought him: ‘for instance, while in one hut, “the 
Laird of Clanronald paid his respects and promised assistance to 
get him out of the kingdom, and his lady sent six good shirts, 
some brandy and wine, and everything else that was necessary 
and comfortable.” 

But dangers thickened. The prince, having only O’Neil with 
him, was hiding in the mountains near Loch Boisdale. Military 
forces were on both land-sides of him, and the sea on the other, 
without any kind of vessel that he could trust. 

In this perplexity, O’Neil, having some slight acquaintance 
with a young lady from the Isle of Skye, named Miss Flora 
Macdonald, who was then visiting her brother, proposed to her to 
assist the prince to escape. 

The old chroniclers say: “Miss Flora was of the middle 
stature, well shaped, and a very pretty, agreeable person, of great 
sprightliness, and abounded with good sense, weaned and 
humanity.” 

At first, however, it appears the lady objected, but when 
O’Neil succeeded in convincing her that the situation of the 
prince was too perilous to brook delay, she set her woman’s wits 
to work with the result that has become historical. 

Taking with her her favourite servant Neil Mackechan, and a 
certain amount of luggage containing a disguise for the prince, 
she set out with O’Neil, having first provided herself with an 
extra passport. This purported to be for one Betty Burke, a 
spinning woman (spinster), whom she was to take back, as her 
mother had a great quantity of linen to spin. 

Thus she proceeded to the house of Clanronald and acquainted 
Lady Clanronald with her design ; O’Neil meanwhile going back- 
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wards and forwards with messages to the prince, who was in con- 
cealment about eight miles off. 

Prince Charles was in a little hut, and cheerfully roasting the 
dinner—consisting of the heart, liver and kidneys of a sheep— 
when Captain O’Neil entered and introduced Miss Macdonald 
and the party accompanying her. They were overwhelmed by 
compassion and sorrow at seeing the state of affairs, but Charles 
la: ghed heartily and said: “The wretched to-day may be happy 
to-morrow.” 

They all dined together, and when Lady Clanronald and the 
rest had gone, Miss Macdonald told the prince it was time to 
prepare for his departure. 

The faithful O’Neil begged hard to be allowed to accompany 
them, but to this Flora could not consent, and he and the prince 
took leave of each other in the most affectionate manner. 

Flora then desired the prince to put on his new attire, and 
they proceeded to the shore, where their boat was afloat ready in 
case of any sudden attack. 

They arrived in very wet condition, and made a fire on a piece 
of rock to dry and warm themsélves till nightfall. 

They had not been long there when four wherries full of armed 
men approached the shore, and at this sight they extinguished 
their fire and hid themselves among the heather ; but their fears 
soon vanished when they saw the wherries sail quietly to the 
southward within a gunshot of them. 

It was about eight o’clock on the evening of the 28th of June 
that they got on board the boat, but they had not gone a league 
before the sea became very rough and tempestuous. The prince, 
seeing that Flora Macdonald and also the sailors began to be 
uneasy at their situation, sang them some Highland songs; 
among which was one made for the 29th May, entitled “ The 
Restoration.” Thus and by telling merry tales he succeeded for 
a time in keeping up their spirits. Flora was so exhausted that, 
notwithstanding the storm, she fell asleep in the bottom of the 
boat ; the prince observing it, covered her as much as he could 
to save her, and sat by her lest any of the boatmen, in the dark, 
should step upon her. 

Next morning, though clear and calm, the sailors knew not 
where they were, and making an attempt to land found them- 
selves repulsed by armed forces ; at one place they were fired at, 
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and so they rowed away. Ultimately they landed safe at Kil- 
bride, in the Isle of Skye, at the bottom of the garden of Mong- 
gestot. In this neighbourhood some militia were searching for 
the prince, and their commanding officer was even then at Sir 
Alexander Macdonald’s, the very house to which Flora was 
going. She left the prince at the boat, and accompanied by her 
man-servant went to Monggestot. Sir Alexander was from 
home, but she saw Lady Margaret, who had been apprized of her 
errand by one Mrs. Macdonald, a kinswoman, who was in Flora’s 
confidence. 

When Flora was shown in she found a large company 
assembled, and at once recognized the militia officer. He pre- 
sently asked her whence she came, which way she was going 
and what news she had heard. Her replies to all were so simply 
and readily spoken that he had not the slightest suspicion what 
she was about. Before leaving she had a long private talk with 
Lady Margaret,which resulted in further arrangements being made 
for the prince’s safety ; and Kingsborough, a kinsman of the Mac- 
donalds, was sent to apprize him of these plans. When Flora 
thought sufficient time had elapsed she ordered her horse out and 
took her leave, accompanied by her servant, the Mrs. Macdonald 
before mentioned, and her man and maid. 

They had not ridden far before they overtook Prince Charles 
and Kingsborough. Mrs. Macdonald was very desirous of see- 
ing the prince’s face, but this he, as much as possible, avoided by 
turning it to the other side. Once, while wading through a 
rivulet, the prince lifted his petticoat so high that Neil Mackechan 
called to him, for God’s sake, to take care, or he would discover 
himself. Charles laughed, but thanked him for his kind concern. 

But Mrs. Macdonald’s maid could not keep her eyes off the 
prince, and said to Flora: 
wa‘I ne’er saw sic an impudent-lookin’ woman as Kings- 
borough’s a-walkin’ wi’. She maun be Irish, or a man i’ woman’s 
claes.” 

Flora replied that she was Irish, for she knew her, having seen 
her before. . 
vu.“ Bless me, what lang strides she tak’s,” said the maid. “I 
believe them Irish women could fecht as well as men.” 

Flora, not liking} the} maid’s remarks, and knowing that they 
were nearing the place where the prince and Kingsborough were 
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to turn off the high road and must not be observed doing so, 
called out to Mrs. Macdonald to ride on faster, or they would be 
late. This was done, and they soon lost sight of the two on foot, 
who presently, after turning out of the public road to avoid the 
militia, went over the hills and reached Kingsborough’s house 
about midnight on Sunday, June 29th, wet through to the skin, 
having walked seven miles in a drenching rain. Flora Mac- 
donald arrived about the same time by the highway, having 
parted with Mrs. Macdonald, her man and maid servant. 

Lady Kingsborough, not expecting her husband home at that 
late hour, was undressed and ready for bed, when one of her 
maids went up and told her that the laird had returned and 
brought a fine cnenganny with him. 

“What company ?” asked Lady Kingsborough. 

“ Milton’s daughter and some with her,” was the answer. 

“ Milton’s daughter is ever welcome here,” said her ladyship, 
“and with any company she pleases to bring. Make my 
compliments and tell her to make free with anything in the 
house ; but I am sleepy and undressed and cannot see her to- 
night.” 

Presently up came her own daughter, crying : 

“ Mother, mother, father has brought hither a very odd, muckle 
ill-shapen wife as ever I saw—nay, has taken her into the hall, 
too.” 

At the same moment Kingsborough himself came into the 
room, and bade his wife come at once and see the company, and 
he would tell her by-and-by who they were. 

When she entered the hall she saw one whom she afterwards 
described as “a muckle trollop o’ a carling.” But on her nearer 
approach the prince immediately rose and saluted her, whereon 
his hostess trembled. Having felt a rough beard she guessed it 
was some Jacobite nobleman in disguise, and, hastening to her 
husband, greatly importuned him to tell her who it was, and 
when he did so she cried: 

“The prince? Then we are a’ ruined; we will a’ be hanged 
noo.” 

“Tut,” said he ; “we can die but once. If for this it will be in 
a good cause.’ 

At supper the prince placed Flora on his right hand, paying 


her the utmost respect. It is said he made a plentiful meal, eat- 
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ing four eggs, some collops, bread and butter, drank two bottles 
of small beer, calling afterwards for a bumper of brandy to drink 
health and prosperity to his host and hostess, and better times to 
all. Afterwards he smoked an old pipe he carried about with 
him, which was black as ink and worn to the very stump. 

When the prince had retired for the remainder of the night, 
Flora was called upon to relate his adventures as far as she knew 
them ; and when she had concluded, Lady Kingsborough in- 
quired what became of the boatmen who brought them to that 
island, and on being informed that they had gone back, she said 
that was not right—they should have been kept until the prince 
could get further from his pursuers. Her ladyship’s fears proved - 
well grounded, for, as it afterwards transpired, these boatmen 
were seized and threatened and made to give a description of the 
prince’s disguise, which they said consisted of a linen gown with 
purple sprigs thickly stamped, and a white apron. 

Lady Kingsborough’s fears determined Flora that the prince 
must change his dress. 

The royal fugitive enjoyed his unusually comfortable quarters 
so much that there appears to have been considerable difficulty 
in arousing him next morning and getting him to make a fresh 
start. When at length he was partly dressed the ladies went to 
his room to give him certain finishing touches. 

While Flora was arranging his cap Lady Kingsborough told 
her, in Erse, to ask for a lock of his hair. But the girl refused. 

Charles requesting to know the cause of the little altercation, 
Lady Kingsborough explained, and the prince, laughing, knelt at 
Flora’s feet, and laying his head on her lap, bade her cut off a 
lock, which she did, and the ladies afterwards shared it between 
them. 

When breakfast was over the prince took leave of his hostess, 
who presented him with a snuff box, and he thanked her warmly 
for all her kindness. Then he set off with Kingsborough, who 
carried a bundle of Highland clothing, and when they came to 
a wood Charles changed his dress. The female attire was con- 
cealed in a bush and afterwards carried to Kingsborough’s house, 
where, on the alarm of a search, it was all burnt save the gown. 
This was kept as a precious relic and heirloom. It was, as 
before described, of linen, thickly stamped with a purple sprig. 

After an affectionate parting with Kingsborough, the prince 
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proceeded to Portree, escorted by Mackechan and a little herd- 
boy as guide, while Miss Macdonald went on horseback by 
another route. 

Here Charles bade a tender farewell to his fair preserver, and 
his last cheering words were these: “ Well, Miss Flora, I hope 
we yet shall ride in a good coach and six before we die, though 
we be now a-foot.” 

A week later Captain Ferguson, having obtained an exact 
description of the disguise worn by Charles, was in hot pursuit. 
Arrived at Sir Alexander Macdonald's house, he searched it very 
strictly, but hearing only of Flora Macdonald, he went on to 
Kingsborough, and here he demanded to see the rooms occupied 
respectively by Miss Macdonald and her spinning woman, and 
remarked that the room of the mistress was inferior to that of 
the maid. 

Kingsborough was seized, plundered of his shoe buckles, 
garters, watch and money; thrown into a dungeon and loaded 
with irons. He was removed later to Edinburgh Castle and 
there kept till July 4th, 1747. -A year’s imprisonment! That 
one night’s lodging given to the prince cost very dear ! 

After her adventure, Miss Macdonald returned to her mother’s 
house ; but about ten days later, while out riding, she was taken 
prisoner by an officer and party of soldiers, who neither permitted 
her to return home to bid her friends good-bye nor to send for a 
change of clothes. She was hurried on board the “ Furnace,” 
where she greatly dreaded the reputed cruelty of Captain 
Ferguson; but, luckily for her, General Campbell was on the 
ship, and he gave orders that she should have a maid to attend 
her, a private cabin, and in all ways be treated with the utmost 
respect and consideration. Three weeks later General Campbell 
permitted her to go on shore and take leave of her friends, 
though in custody of two officers and a party of soldiers. She 
was subsequently taken on board Commodore Smith’s ship to 
London, where she sat for her portrait to be painted by the 
commodore’s request. After five months’ detention on shipboard 
she was released, in July, 1747, and allowed to return to 
Edinburgh unquestioned. 

The further adventures of Prince Charles among the Scottish 
isles, if related in detail, would prove somewhat monotonous with 
one or twoexceptions. He is described as sometimes bare-footed, 
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wearing a long beard, a soiled shirt, an old black kilt coat, a 
plaid and philibeg, a pistol and dirk by his side, a gun in his 
hand. He was always cheerful, and appeared in the best of health. 

One day, when he and his little party were famishing with 
hunger, having been forty-eight hours without food; he saw a 
small hut with smoke issuing from a hole in the roof. Against 
the advice of his companions he entered boldly, and there found 
some half-dozen men dining off a piece of boiled beef. These 
men were noted robbers, and one of them recognized the prince, 
but not deeming it safe to enlighten the rest at first as to the 
identity of their unbidden guest, he called out: “Ha! Dougal 
M’Cullony, I am glad to see thee.” Charles, thus invited, and 
guessing that he was known, sat down, ate heartily, and all were 
very merry. The robbers rejoiced they had it in their power to 
serve the royal fugitive, and he remained with them some time. 
Regularly every day they mounted guard over him, placing 
sentry-posts at the head and foot of the glen, and had a foraging 
party of two to fetch provisions. These poor fellows probably 
had scarcely a shilling amongst them, yet were proof against the 
reward of £30,000. Another incident : One Roderick Mackenzie, 
a merchant of Edinburgh, who had been with the prince, was 
accosted by some soldiers in mistake for Charles, to whom he 
bore some resemblance. Mackenzie tried to escape, but failing 
that, determined to die sword in hand for the Jacobite cause. 
His bravery confirmed the soldiers in their mistake, whereupon 
one of them fired at him, and as he fell he called out: “You 
have killed your prince!” and expired instantly. The soldiers, 
overjoyed, cut off his head and carried it to Fort Augustus to 
claim the £30,000 reward. The belief that Charles was killed 
caused a less strict watch to be kept, by which means his escape 
from place to place was managed with comparatively little 
danger. 

While the royal fugitive was being closely pursued in Scotland, 
the scaffolds and gibbets of England were preparing for, and in 
operation on, his adherents. Of two hundred and nineteen 
persons tried, seventy-seven were executed, among whom were 
seventeen officers, who were “hanged, drawn and quartered” on 
Kennington Common; nine executed in the same manner at 
Carlisle and eleven at York. A few obtained pardon, and ed 
were banished to America. 
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In the middle of September Charles received word that two 
French vessels awaited him on the west coast at Moidart. To 
all friends within reach he sent an offer to avail themselves of 
this chance of escape, and himself set out that very night, as 
many as could, joining him. He embarked on a Nantes priva- 
teer, September 29th, 1747, which conveyed him after a good 
voyage safely to France. 

The king and queen received him with open arms. He was 
féted, flattered, complimented and caressed. 

The entire French court combined to lull him into forgetfulness 
of their breach of past promises; and here, basking for a brief 
space in the smiles of the fickle goddess, we may leave him. 











“The house that Jack Built. 


By DARLEY DALE, 
Author of “FAIR KATHERINE,” “THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH,” etc.’ 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
JACK’S HOUSE FALLS. 


Joy’s engagement to Major Graham had been a great surprise to 
Jack Lockwood, and she had sunk a few degrees in his estima- 
tion since he heard of it ; he could not marry her himself, but he 
did not wish any one else to do so. 

It was selfish, he knew; but had he been consulted he would 
have liked Joy to remain unmarried for his sake. 

Why did she want to be married ? 

He was sure before he went to Oxburgh that she did not love 
Graham. Why, then, was she going to marry him ? 

But when he was at Oxburgh, he was by no means so sure of 
the state of Joy’s feelings ; she puzzled him; she was an enigma 
which he could not guess, a problem he could not solve. 

Her manner to him was friendly but reserved, and it was the 
reserve which puzzled him; was it a screen to hide the fire 
behind it, or was the fire out and the screen put up to hide the. 
empty grate? In other words, did she assume this reserve to 
hide her feelings for him, or had she really ceased to love 
him ? 

Of one thing he was certain, Joy was not happy, so much he 
could vouch for; her laugh when romping with Gladys, pretty 
though it was, did not deceive his quick ears, which detected the 
ring of sadness in it. 

Was she fretting for Graham ? 

Jack did not believe it possible, for there was nothing to 
prevent her from marrying him at once if she wished to do so. 

What then was the cause of her unhappiness ? 

Before he had answered this question, there came that telegram 
which summoned Mr. Lockwood to Jersey, and turned the current 
of his thoughts into another direction. Nevertheless, during the 
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long tedious journey to Jersey, as they lay at anchor for ten hours, 
the screech of the fog-horn the only sound, a dense white mist 
the only sight, which reached their ears and eyes, Joy’s sad 
laugh and great melancholy eyes set in her fresh young face 
haunted him. 

The shock which greeted him the morning after he reached 
Jersey, when in the bank manager’s private room he learnt that 
the cheque for four hundred pounds had been presented by Felix 
Oxburgh on the Saturday before they left Jersey, drove all 
thought of Joy from his mind. 

In a moment the truth flashed upon him ; it never entered his 
head to suspect Felix ; he guessed at once Amy had altered the 
cheque. He asked to see the cheque, but before producing it the 
bank manager begged leave to put a few questions to him. 

“How many cheques did you draw out on Saturday, Mr. 
Lockwood ?” 

“ Two, one for my tailor and one for Mrs. Lockwood,” answered 
Jack. 

“ And what was the amount of Mrs. Lockwood’s cheque ?” 

“ Forty pounds ; here it is on the duplicate,” said Jack, produc- 
ing his cheque-book, on which “Amy, £40” was duly entered. 

“To whom did you make the cheque payable ?” 

“To bearer, as I knew Mr. Oxburgh would probably cash it 
for my wife.” 

“Yes, he did, and remarked upon the largeness of the amount ; 
Mrs. Lockwood was at the door in her pony carriage at the time. 
Now I will show you the cheque, Mr. Lockwood, and you will see 
it is for four hundred pounds,” said the manager, ringing a bell. 

The clerk who answered the bell brought the news that Mr. 
Felix Oxburgh was waiting in the bank with his father. 

“Very good ; bring me that cheque of Mr. Lockwood’s,” said 
the manager, and when the clerk had left the room, he turned to 
Jack and said: 

“Mr. Lockwood, this is a very serious business. As far as I can 
see, only two people could possibly have altered that cheque, the 
person who presented it or the person to whom you gave it. 
Allow me to ask you, do you know Mr. Oxburgh intimately ?” 

“Yes, very ; it is quite impossible that he should have altered 
the cheque ; I am as certain of his innocence as I am of my 
own,” said Jack. 
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Here the clerk returned with the cheque, which the manager 


handed to Mr. Lockwood, who examined it carefully. 

“That is not my writing,” he said after a brief examination, 
pointing to the words “ four hundred pounds.” 

“Ts the rest of the cheque yours ?” 

“Yes, to the best of my knowledge; if the second cipher is 
mine it was an error, for I certainly intended to draw up the 
cheque for forty pounds; I think in my hurry I must have 
omitted to fill in the amount in writing.” 

“In that case, would Mrs. Lockwood be likely to have filled it 
in for the larger sum ?” 

“ No, because I told her when the forty pounds was drawn it 
would leave a balance only of ten pounds ; this was true, because 
the four hundred pounds was not mine.” 

“And Mrs. Lockwood had no means of knowing that that 
sum had been placed to your account ?” 

“ Not that I know of ; she could have learnt it, though, from my 
pass-book, to which she had access.” 

“Excuse the question, but would Mrs. Lockwood have had 
any use for so large a sum of money?” 

_ “Not that I am aware of ; forty pounds ought to have sufficed 
to pay her bills.” 

The manager looked very grave. 

“Tt is a very delicate matter for me to deal with, but my advice 
to you, Mr. Lockwood, is to find out who altered the cheque, and 
it will then be for you to decide what further steps are to be 
taken. Perhaps it will turn out Mrs. Lockwood was under the 
impression you intended to give her a cheque for four hundred 
pounds and filled in the blank space unaware that it was illegal 
to do so; ladies are very ignorant of business matters. At any 
rate, you may rely upon this: if you can settle matters with Mr. 
Hyde, what has transpired here will not be known outside the 
bank.” 2 

It was clear to Jack that the manager suspected Amy, and was 
willing to hush the matter up, and feeling morally certain himself 
that she was the culprit, he could not resent the suspicion, but it 
was the bitterest pill he ever swallowed when he stammered out 
his thanks. 

“Mr. Hyde is already paid ; I sent him another cheque this 
morning on another bank, having paid in the amount before I 
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came here. I am practically still at his mercy, for if he chooses 
to say I had appropriated his money even for a day or two I am 
a ruined man; I shall be obliged to resign my commission and 
my career is at an end.” 

“T see that. It is a very serious matter for you, Mr. Lockwood, 
and you have my warmest sympathy. All I can do is to repeat 
my assurance that what has transpired shall never be known 
outside these walls,” replied the manager. 

This was very satisfactory as far as it went, but unfortunately 
it did not go far enough; it would neither stop Mr. Hyde’s 
tongue, nor heal the wound Amy’s conduct had opened in her 
husband’s honour. 

Pale and haggard he mounted his horse on leaving the bank 
and, urging it into a gallop, rode furiously out of the town, with no 
special purpose in view beyond wishing to get away from his 
fellow men, in whose eyes he felt disgraced for ever. 

Once clear of the town and its suburbs he let the horse choose 
its own road, only asking of it to keep up the furious pace they 
were travelling at, and presently he found himself galloping down 
one of the green valleys which intersect the island ; the cold 
January wind failing to cool his heated pulses, but the violent 
exercise numbed the mental pain he was enduring. 

The best mental anesthetic is physical pain, the second best 
physical exertion. 

The tethered dun-coloured cows turned their great meek eyes 
to look at the horseman who dashed wildly past, and then re- 
sumed their munching of the sweet meadow grass and the 
swedes which supplemented it, blissfully ignorant of the mental 
pain their master, man, is capable of suffering. 

One or two Jersey farmers, ruminating on the price of potatoes, 
passed him on the road and wondered if he were mad. 

He was not mad, he was only miserable ; he was a wiser and a 
sadder man than he had ever been before; he knew now to his 
cost on what foundation he had built his house, for now that the 
floods had come and the storms beat it was tottering on the 
shifting sand, and the fall thereof was imminent. 

At present he could not face his trouble, he was flying from it ; 
he dare not pause to think how he should face his colonel and his 
brother officers with his tarnished honour; still less dare he 
think how he should meet his wife. Once, as they slackened 
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their pace while mounting a hill, the image of Amy, smiling, fair 
and beautiful, rose up before his eyes, and a spasm of impotent 
rage swept over him; he gnashed his teeth, he clenched his 
hands, he muttered a deep curse beneath his breath, and he felt 
for one horrible moment that he could have torn her limb from 
limb in his rage were she within his reach. 

He understood for a few brief seconds how unpremeditated 
murder might, under deep provocation, be possible even to a 
husband, and he loathed himself for understanding it. 

He spurred on his horse to escape such horrible thoughts, and 
rode on and on until at last he found himself at a place called 
l’Etacq, a large rock which forms the northern arm of the bay of 
St. Ouen. He put up his foaming horse at the inn and then 
walked down to the beach, where the roar and tossing of the 
stormy sea soothed his storm-tossed soul. 

It was blowing heavily. Far across the bay, whose green 
waters were lashed into white foaming breakers by the wind, lay 
the dim outline of the other islands. On the rocks the curlews 
screamed ; the guillemots and puffins sat in rows, watching the 
storm, and quarrelled for the best places. Over the angry 
billows hovered in graceful curves the sea-gulls, uttering their 
mournful cry ; but the melancholy notes of the sea-birds sounded 
to Jack Lockwood as the cry of agony of an imprisoned soul, and 
expressed his own grief and were in harmony with his feelings. 

He walked across the beach, past the great stacks of vraic and 
the men who were collecting it, to the rock which gives its name 
to the spot, and with some difficulty, for it was blowing furiously, 
climbed to the top. Here he was obliged to lie down flat on his 
face, as it was impossible to stand in this exposed spot against 
the wind that was blowing, and there for upwards of an hour he 
lay fighting it all out with himself, facing it all—the disgrace, the 
ruined career, the future, if it came to the worst and he were 
forced to resign his commission. He slurred over nothing, but 
looked straight at the worst, as he thought, which could happen. 

But he never once even glimpsed what did happen. 

And as he lay there the wind whistled over him and moaned 
sadly round him, the sea roared, the waves sobbed and sighed 
and tossed up their arms in despairing agony as they fell dying 
on the sands, heart-broken, while the sea-gulls and curlews 
chanted their funeral song. 
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The ocean surely has its sorrows, or what an actress it is, 
counterfeiting so perfectly all the outward signs of woe. 

Jack Lockwood was too conscious of his own suffering to pay 
any heed to the sea and its griefs. He was not even conscious 
of the howling wind which swept over his prostrate body ; all he 
felt was the storm which was passing over his soul. 

How could he ever take back to his heart this woman whom 
he had never really loved, and who had robbed him not only of 
money—that was a mere vulgar trifle in comparison—but of his 
honour also? 

How could he respect her, honour her, love her, cherish her, as 
he had vowed to do? 

She had robbed him of Joy’s love when she married him, but 
not content with making shipwreck of his happiness then, she had 
made shipwreck of his life now. 

Honour, position, career—all were gone. 

‘What could he do now but go out to some colony and hide 
his diminished head ? 

What other course was open to a man who was accused of 
appropriating money intrusted to his care by another man? 

He must send in his resignation, break up his home and 
emigrate with his wife and children. Amy would probably 
refuse to go with him, but he would make her go, for he would 
not be parted from the children. It was only fair that she should 
be made to suffer for her sin, and he could, he thought, hardly have 
hit upon any punishment Amy would feel more than to be taken 
away from the round of social pleasures in which she so delighted. 

In his present mood he took a certain grim satisfaction in the 
infliction of this punishment, for his anger was very great. 

At last he rose to his feet, and though he could scarcely stand 
against the wind that was blowing, he gazed at the wild scene 
around him, fascinated by the tossing waves and storm-driven 
foam. Great grey clouds were scudding swiftly over the angry 
sky, casting purple shadows on the green sea, lashed near the 
land into masses of dazzling white foam, which dashed up as 
high as the huge stack-shaped rock on which he stood, as the 
breakers broke over the red granite rocks below. 

And as he gazed a great temptation swept over him. Why 
not let the wind carry him off the rock into the surging billows 
below? Would it be suicide? 
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It required no active measures. He had merely to remain 
passive, to cease to strive to stand against the wind, and let it 
dash him down into those green depths and hide him and his 
sorrow and his shame for ever. 

What was to prevent him ? 

Fear of the future ? 

Scarcely. The future was all so dim and vague. Reason 
could tell us so very little about it, and faith—well, his was the 
faith of the average Englishman, who believes just as much or as 
little as his private judgment sees fit. 

' Love of life ? 

Hardly ; for what was there left to him in life worth living for? 

Wife? home? honour? glory? love? 

None of these. 

What, then, should hinder him ? 

Was there nothing in all this beautiful world to hinder him 
from leaving it ? 

Stay; yes. 

There was something, after all. 

A child-kiss, a child-smile, a child’s laugh, a child’s arms round 
his neck, a child’s tears when he left it, a child’s words of 
welcome—surely these were worth living for. And as a vision 
of little Gladys, as he had last seen her in Joy’s arms, her soft 
rounded cheek resting on the girl’s shoulder, rose before him, he 
turned on his heel and clambered away from. the raging sea, 
yawning to receive one more victim, down on to the yellow sands 
streaked with the purple fronds of the vraic. 

And once more a little innocent child had unconsciously 
proved the salvation of a strong man; for the regenerating 
power of a pure child-soul is very great. 

As he walked back across the beach, the fresh salt smell of the 
sea strong in his nostrils, a gleam of sunshine lit up the pale 
mauve outline of Guernsey on the horizon, and seemed to him a 
presage of good. There was sunshine, after all, to be found in 
the new home he was to make beyond the seas. 

He had left the squire and Felix to their own devices all this 
time, and when he got home, after lunching at |’Etacq, he found 
they were gone to Saumarez to see Miss Keppel. So he awaited 
their return as patiently as he could. : 

They returned between four and five, and having told him all 
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they had learnt from Miss Keppel, urged him to go to the 
colonel at once and lay the whole matter before him. 

At first Jack demurred at accusing his own wife, though he had 
proof of her guilt of such a crime, but the squire overruled him, 
and even Felix agreed that it was absolutely necessary for Jack 
to establish his own innocence. 

“But there is no need to accuse Amy. I will be the scapegoat 
if only you can persuade my father to let me; accuse me and 
spare her, Lockwood,” said Felix. 

There was silence for a minute, and Felix hoped his father 
was relenting, when Jack said bitterly : 

“No, Felix ; she is not worth the sacrifice.” 

This was the first and last comment Jack was heard to make 
on his wife’s conduct ; but there was a whole world of bitterness 
in it. 

The squire had not a word to say in favour of his favourite 
niece’s conduct; in his heart he agreed with Jack, but Felix 
pleaded for her: “ It was a sudden temptation, but I am sure she 
meant to repay it, and she did not know the money was not yours.” 

Jack did not reply ; he buttoned on his overcoat, and looking 
very ill and careworn, started to see his colonel, feeling as miser- 
able as he thought man ever felt. 

While he was gone the father and son discussed his prospects, 
but neither of them took a very hopeful view ; they both feared 
he would be obliged to send in his resignation. 

“Which is practically ruin,” said the squire. 

“Fortunately he is an excellent officer,” said Felix. 

“True; but this colonel is a very fussy man. Lockwood says 
his old colonel would have done anything for him. What a pity 
he ever exchanged That, again, was all Amy’s doing. She has 
been the curse of his life,” said the squire angrily. 

“So much will depend on this Mr. Hyde; but now he has got 
his money, he can have no object in talking of it,” said Felix. 

“Except spite, which I understand he feels against Lockwood 
and Amy, whom it appears he admires, but who will have 
nothing to do with him. With all her faults she seems to have 
_been a model wife in some ways, and yet I don’t believe she cares 
a brass button for her husband ; she only married him to spite Joy.” 

“I think you are wrong there, sir; she did not care for Lock- 
wood when she married him, but she is in love with him now.” 
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“Poor child, she won’t go unpunished, then, for it is very clear 
there is not much love on his side of the house. I am afraid 
there is very little happiness in store for them; he is not a man 
to forgive such an injury easily.” 

“TI fear not. It has been a most unfortunate marriage. It 
began badly and it seems likely to end even worse than it began.” 

“ As Selsey would say, Jack built his house on the sand, and it 
fell, and great was the fall thereof. Poor Jack!” 

“ Here he is at last,” said Felix, as the only hansom Jersey 
possesses drove up to the door. “He has been gone nearly two 
hours. I wonder what the result is?” 

“We shall know directly,” said Felix. 

And as he spoke the door opened and Jack walked in. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
WILL HE FORGIVE HER? 


“WELL, what news?” said the squire, as Jack entered the room 
looking very tired, but flushed and excited. ‘ 

“Better than I thought possible. We have silenced Hyde, 
and the colonel won’t hear of my sending in my resignation. He 
was most kind and spoke much more highly of me than I 
deserve ; he even went so far as to say he hadn’t a better officer 
in his regiment, which, seeing I have joined it so lately, was very 
handsome of him,” said Jack. 

“ Bravo. I congratulate you with all my heart ; I am delighted 
to hear it has ended so well,” said the squire. 

“You'll be still more delighted to get some dinner, I think, sir. 
Shall we go in? We shall have to wait on ourselves in the absence 
of Green, but I know you won’t mind that once in a way,” 
replied Lockwood. 

“T am glad of it, for you can tell us all about Mr. Hyde during 
dinner,” said the squire, who was curious to hear all particulars. 

“ At first I thought my military career was at an end for ever, 
the colonel looked so grave as I told him the story, but as soon 
as he heard the money belonged to Hyde, his face brightened, 
and he said, ‘ Hyde; then I think we can soon settle it.’” 

“Oh! but I thought that was the very difficulty, to make this 
Mr. Hyde hold his tongue ?” 

“So I thought, but luckily for me the colonel knew Hyde well, 
too well, I fancy, and had some hold over him. What it was I 
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was careful not to inquire ; all I positively know is, five minutes 
private conversation was sufficient to obtain his solemn promise 
not a syllable about my cheque being dishonoured should ever 
pass his lips, and he swore he had not mentioned it yet to any one.” 

“ Bravo ; you have seen him then?” 

“ Yes, we have been round to his house.” 

“Does he know how the cheque came to be dishonoured ?” 

“He may suspect ; all the colonel told him was I had been 
robbed.” 

“Well, it has ended far better than you anticipated, Jack, my 
boy,” said the squire. 

“It has, sir; to all outward appearances I am none the worse ; 
my domestic happiness is of course hopelessly ruined; my 
honour is saved. I must be thankful for small mercies,” said 
Lockwood bitterly. 

“ He will never forgive her,” thought the squire, “and I sup- 
pose it is hardly to be wondered at. I shall never feel quite the 
same towards her myself.” 

But Felix pitied her from his heart ; he guessed she was suf- 
fering acutely now; he foresaw bitter suffering in store for her 
in the future, divining as he had done that she loved her husband, 
and feeling sure Lockwood would never return her love; but 
it is the unexpected which really happens, and the actual 
truth he did not foresee. 

Jack’s colonel had advised him to leave the island the next 
morning, lest the gossips of the place should speculate as to what 
had brought him back to Jersey during his leave, and the squire, 
though rather sorry not to see more of the island, agreed to go 
with him, while Felix was glad their stay was not to be prolonged. 

“I think I must go to Saumarez this evening and tell Aunt 
Sophy the result of my visit; Amy is a great favourite of hers, 
so I am sure she will be anxious,” said Jack. 

“Let me go for you, you are dead beat now,” said Felix. 

“Well, I confess I am very tired, though I have done nothing 
to-day,” said Jack ; and accordingly Felix hired a horse at some 
stables close by and rode out to Saumarez Cottage, little thinking 
what fond hopes he was kindling in the breast of a certain little 
lady by so doing. 

It was past ten o’clock when Felix arrived; night prayers 


were going on in the drawing-room, when a horseman was heard 
28 
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riding up to the door, to the great distraction of Miss Lydia, whose 
romantic little mind immediately conjured up a vision of a young 
handsome squire, singularly like Felix, riding up to carry her off 
as his bride. 

Surely Sophy would cut short the dreadfully long prayer of 
Bishop Blomfield’s she was reading, or the knight would think 
they were all in bed and ride away without his bride. But Sophy 
was deaf to the door-bell and read devoutly on, and Miss 
Lydia suffered a small martyrdom, till on the third ring the 
parlour-maid crept from the room and opened the door. 

“Who can it be at this hour?” said Miss Keppel, when at last 
she rose from her knees. 

“I think I can guess,” simpered Miss Lydia with flushed cheeks, 
putting Byron, with whom she had been solacing herself all the 
evening, out of sight. 

“Don’t be a fool, Lydia,” said Miss Keppel sharply. 

“ Mr. Felix Oxburgh,” announced the servant. 

“T knewit,” muttered Miss Lydia in a tone of triumph as Felix 
walked in and began to apologize for his late visit. 

“ Better late than never,” sighed Miss Lydia, congratulating 
herself that she looked at least ten years younger in her dinner 
dress than she really was, and thinking even the sceptical Sophy 
could have no doubt as to the object of this late visit. 

A sudden fit of modesty seized her as Felix sat down to tell 
them what he had come for. 

“Shall I leave you with Sophy?” she asked with a blush and 
a little nervous laugh. 

“Oh dear, no, Miss Lydia ; what I have to say concerns us all,” 
said Felix innocently. 

It was coming at last, then, the long-desired moment. “It con- 
cerned them all ;” those words in themselves were tantamount to 
a proposal, thought Miss Lydia as she played nervously with the 
cribbage board,and wondered what Sophy would do when both “her 
girls” were married and she had no one to play cribbage with her 

But alas! alas! as we know, Felix’s errand only concerned 
Miss Lydia in a very remote degree; in fact, as she afterwards 
indignantly told herself, it did not concern her at all ; she did not 
care a rush what happened to that odious little Amy—whom she 
guessed Felix felt more than a cousinly interest in—or her husband. 

And when at last Felix went away without one word of any 
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intentions, beyond one of leaving by the mail the next morning, 
Miss Lydia’s pent-up feelings found vent in a violent fit of hys- 
terics, which kept the house up till midnight. 

All unconscious of the commotion he had caused, Felix went 
out into the night to find it had begun to snow, and there seemed 
every prospect of a deep fall, on hearing which the squire decided 
to postpone crossing till the following day ; but Jack, who saw no 
fun in lying perdu all day in Jersey, decided to go in the morning 
as he had originally intended. 

“T must write to my wife to-night, then, but I shall say nothing 
about Amy, Jack ; the fewer people we tell the better; no one 
knows it but the colonel, her aunts and ourselves ; no one else 
need know it. What do you say, Felix?” said the squire. 

“Tt will never pass my lips, sir, and the Miss Keppels told me 
they should never breathe it to any one.” 

“You may be very sure I shall not; but Amy has no right to 
expect such consideration from any one else,” said Jack, looking 
so grave and stern that the squire pitied his pretty niece and 
ventured to say something in.extenuation of her conduct. 

“You must not be too hard on your wife ; women don’t under- 
stand money matters ; she is young and beautiful, and vain and ex- 
travagant ; it was no doubt a great temptation,” said Mr. Oxburgh. 

“T think she hoped to have repaid this money and paid her 
bills without your knowing how heavy they were,” put in Felix. 

“ Possibly,” said Jack coldly, and the squire and his son after- 
wards agreed that it did not do to interfere between husband and 
wife ; to make excuses for Amy did not tend to conciliate Lock- 
wood; on the contrary it seemed probable he would be more 
inclined to forgive her if other people were severe on her. 

There was acertain amount of love of opposition in Jack Lock- 
wood’s character, which often inclined him to take the opposite 
view to that held by his companions for the mere sake of doing so. 

In the present instance there was, besides this tendency to fly 
off at a tangent from a given point, a sense of gallantry which 
would have made him defend his wife had others attacked her, 
guilty though he knew her to be. 

He had plenty of time to consider what he meant to do about 
her as he, paced the deck of the steamer in the snow the next 
day, for the snow delayed the boat, and instead of getting to 


Southampton at six they did not arrive till late at night. 
28* 
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All day he brooded over his wrecked life, for though, thanks 
to his colonel, his career would not suffer, yet his inner life was 
wrecked. He never had loved his wife, but now he could not 
respect her either; all trust and confidence in her were gone; 
there could now be not even friendship between them, although 
to all appearances their relations would remain unaltered. 

This he decided he should tell Amy at once; he should go to 
her alone and demand a full confession, and then he should pass 
sentence as coldly as any judge might do to a criminal he would 
never see again. 

In the presence of others they were to behave as they always had 
done, but there all intimacy between them would end ; there could 
never be any conversation beyond the merest common-places ; 
for even community of interest would only exist to a certain 
point. 

As for forgiveness, this did not enter into his scheme at all. 
He should forgive her so far as to take no proceedings against 
her ; more than this she had no right to ask ; more than this in 
his present mood was impossible for him to give. 

It was so late when they reached Southampton that he decided 
to sleep there and go up to town by an early train, in time to 
catch the midday express from Liverpool Street. The snow was 
deep the next morning, and knowing the time of his arrival at 
Oxburgh would be very uncertain, depending upon the state the 
roads were in, he did not telegraph to say why he had not come 
by the early train, nor to tell them to meet him by a later. 

He would hire a fly at the station when he did arrive, and thus he 
would be independent, and the Oxburghs would be saved the 
trouble of sending down several times on the chance of his 
arrival. 

He inquired when he arrived at the station, late in the after- 
noon, if any one had been to meet the early train from Oxburgh 
Hall, and was rather surprised to find they had not. He fancied 
the station-master eyed him curiously, and contrived to infuse 
sympathy into his manner. Was it only fancy, or had the man 
heard what had happened? Had it got wind in spite of all 
precautions ? 

The roads were perfectly passable, so it was not the snow, he 
thought, which prevented any one from meeting him. No doubt 
Amy’s guilty conscience had kept her at home, but it was odd 
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Joy had neither driven down herself nor sent Green or a groom 
to meet the train he had specified. 

The more he thought of it the less he liked it, and the slight 
did not tend to mollify his anger, and by the time he reached the 
hall he was cross as well as angry. 

It was twilight when he drove up, and the shutters were all 
closed, the curtains drawn for the night. Rather early to close 
up, he thought ; but he supposed they were glad to shut out the 
snow and the cold. 

He pictured them at tea in Mrs. Oxburgh’s room ; Joy, fresh 
and fair, with a sad look in her great eyes, busy among the cups 
and saucers; Amy, gay and beautiful, lounging in the most 
comfortable chair in the room, looking as innocent of all crime 
as a new-born babe. 

Would she tremble when she heard his step? Would she 
turn pale at the sight ofhim? Would she meet him with a careless 
laugh? Surely she would not dare to do this; it would be bad 
for her if she did, he decided. But Amy did none of these 
things. 5 

Nothing happened as he had anticipated ; apparently, he was 
not expected, for the footman who opened the door to him 
started as if he had seen a ghost, and without staying to divest 
him of his great-coat or to pay the flyman, ran away. 

The house seemed strangely silent, and Jack’s voice, as he 
talked to the man who had driven him up, seemed to wake the 
echoes. Just as he had closed the hall-door, and was wondering 
what the footman meant by behaving so strangely, the man 
returned, followed by Mr. Selsey and Green, both of whom 
looked so pale and ill-at-ease that Jack could not help noticing 
it. 

“ Has anything happened ?” he asked, as Green and the foot- 
man pulled off his overcoat. 

“Yes; come in here and I will tell you,” said Mr. Selsey, 
slipping one arm through Mr. Lockwood’s, and leading him into 
the library he closed the door gently behind him. 

A large fire was burning in the stove, and Jack instinctively 
walked towards it. It was inviting after his long cold journey 
and the strange reception he was meeting with on his arrival. 

His thoughts at once flew to Mrs. Oxburgh, whose delicate 
state of health was always a source of anxiety to the family. If 
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anything had happened to her during the squire’s absence, he 
should never forgive himself for taking him to Jersey ; and his 
anger against his wife waxed stronger as he waited to hear what 
Mr. Selsey had to tell. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
IN THE SNOW. 


THE day Jack Lockwood spent in finding out how his wife had 
robbed him was no less miserable for her than for him. The 
weather in itself was enough to depress every one at Oxburgh 
except Joy’s dog, The Captain, and the day of doom itself must 
dawn before any climatic influence is strong enough to affect a 
fox-terrier’s spirits. 

It was bitterly cold, and a thick veil of dark cloud hung over 
the sky, the forerunner of a deep fall of snow, so at least Perriam, 
who was weather-wise, prophesied. 

Mrs. Oxburgh was not so well as usual; the anxiety about her 
husband had told upon her delicate health; the children were 
cross and fretful ; Joy was sad,and Amy, try as she might, could 
not conceal the restlessness which possessed her. Every time 
the door-bell rang her heart seemed to stop beating, and she 
dreaded lest it should be a telegram to say her guilt was discovered. 

Until four o’clock, however, nothing was heard from Jersey. 
Jack must surely know the truth by now. What course would 
he pursue ? 

Would he prosecute her ? 

Would he denounce her ? 

Would he tell her uncle John and Felix of her? 

Strange to say, Felix was the one person in the world she did 
not mind knowing of her sin. Indeed, had he been near her, she 
would have told him. It would have been a real relief to her to 
tell some one, and Felix, she knew, would take a more merciful 
view of the matter than any one else in the world. 

The more she thought of it, the more impossible it seemed 
that any one should believe him guilty of such a crime, and as 
the day wore on she made up her mind he should not suffer for 
her fault ; she would do one good thing before she died, she 
would write to her husband and acknowledge her fault. 

* She could not live with this burden on her conscience, still less 
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could she die with it there; she dared not meet her husband’s 
anger when he learnt the truth, but he should know it all when 
she was lying cold and lifeless in her grave. 

He should know too that she loved him; she would humble 
herself to confess that which to her nature was the more humiliat- 
ing confession of the two, because she knew her love was not 
returned. 

About four o’clock a telegram was brought to Joy, who had 
just come in from a walk with The Captain. Amy was in such 
feverish haste to know what news it contained, that she longed 
to snatch it from Joy’s hands and open it. 

Happily for her Joy did not dawdle, but read it at once. 

“Capital, mother; it is from Tom; he is coming down this 
evening for a few days. I’ll go and order the dog-cart and go 
and meet him; he will cheer us three women up ; I hatea house 
without a man in it,” said Joy eagerly. 

Amy breathed freely once more ; she hated Mr. Selsey at all 
times, and he was particularly unwelcome just now; but it was 
such an intense relief to find the telegram was not from Jersey 
that she exclaimed involuntarily : 

“Oh! I am so glad.” 

“So am I, for I feel so nervous ; I seem to have a foreboding 
that something terrible is going to happen ; I can’t shake the 
feeling off at all. I do wish your father were at home,” said Mrs 
Oxburgh. 

‘‘But, mother, you must not give way to such feelings; I am 
sure Tom will be very angry when I tell him the horrors you are 
conjuring up,” said Joy. 

“I think it is the weather; I feel very nervous too,” said 
Amy. 

“T wonder if Tom would mind sleeping in the haunted room. 
I should sleep better if he would. I am always afraid of burglars 
when your father is out, and that is the weakest place in the 
house,” said Mrs. Oxburgh. 

“T am sure he won't mind; I'll tell him you wish him to have 
it ‘out with the burglars before they come to you. Come along, 
Captain ; we must start. I shall make Green drive ; it is so cold, 
and he has nothing to do; may I, Amy?” 

« By all means ; are we to wait tea?” 
“Well, we shall be back by five; do as you like.” 
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Amy decided to wait, and as Mrs. Oxburgh went to sleep soon 
after Joy started, she sat in the gloaming, trying to decide how 
she should put an end to herself. 

She was sitting in an easy-chair in Mrs. Oxburgh’s pretty 
room ; a large fire piled up with logs was blazing away, lighting 
the room and wrapping her beautiful face and figure in a soft 
warm glow, casting quaint shadows across the ceiling as the 
tongues of flame leaped up. 

She thought of the lake in the park, but the very idea of those 
cold waters this bitter weather made her shiver; she would never 
have the courage to jump into that. 

There remained poison. She had plenty of laudanum and 
chloroform in her room, and she could easily send for arsenic or 
prussic acid on some pretext, but she shrank from poison. She 
did not know what effects different poisons produced ; she wished 
to die an easy death, and she did not wish to be disfigured. Some 
poisons, she knew, were most painful ; people died in agony after 
taking them ; others caused the body to swell and change colour; 
it behoved her to be careful. 

“TI wish it would snow; I wish we could have a deep, deep 
fall of snow ; I love snow, it is so beautiful. Oh ! if it would only 
snow I should know what to do. I wonder if I were to pray for 
snow, would it come? People pray for rain, why not for snow ?” 

She had just reached this point in her meditations when the 
door opened, and Joy and Mr. Selsey came in with the news that 
it was snowing fast, and they were evidently going to have a deep 
fall. 

“Oh! how lovely! I am so glad ; I love snow,” exclaimed Amy, 
jumping up and clapping her hands as she ran to the window to 
look out. 

‘* Have you had any news since I have been gone?” asked Joy, 
thinking from the sudden change in Amy’s manner she must 
have had some good news from her husband. 

“ No, only I was wishing for snow, and one does not often get 
one’s wishes gratified so quickly,” said Amy, who was in extrava- 
gantly high spirits all the evening from that time. 

She was respited, no news came; it was too late now for a 
telegram ; she might live to see another day break, and miserable 

as she was life was sweet, so she sat up late with Joy and Mr. 
Selsey playing billiards. 
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Amy was one of those people who have the knack of pushing 
disagreeable things away from them when they choose to do so; 
and having made up her mind to enjoy her respite, she did so, 
and was as gay as a lark all the evening, and went to bed and 
slept soundly all night. 

When she looked out of the window in the morning the first 
thing she saw was a telegraph messenger ploughing his way 
through the snow, for there had been a deep fall during the night, 
so deep that the park was entirely covered with a thick white 
mantle, and the naked trees were so laden with snow that their 
delicate tracery was quite lost. 

The telegram was from Jack to Mrs. Oxburgh. 

“ Crossing to-day; shall arrive by first train to-morrow.” 

Nothing more, but Amy read a great deal into it ; the mere fact 
that the telegram was to her aunt and not to her told her he was 
angry with her ; and by his not mentioning the cheque she knew 
he had discovered her guilt. 

She could not face him. Nothing should induce her to do so. 

In a little more than twenty-four hours he would be back, but 
he would not find her ; she must do zt before then. 

Oh! the blessed snow, the beautiful snow; but for that she 
might never have had the courage to die by her own hand: 
courage she called it, cowardice it really was. But to sink to 
sleep in the soft white beautiful snow, there would be nothing 
terrible in that, she thought. Death would come softly and gently 
as she lay cradled in the snow ; he would lay no rude hands on 
her beauty, the snow would protect that; and when she was 
found, even if she lay some days shrouded in the snow, she would 
be beautiful, and so strong was her vanity that she wished to be 
beautiful even in death. 

Her spirits at breakfast were evidently forced, and it was with 
difficulty that she crammed any food down. After breakfast she 
proposed that Mr. Selsey and Joy should go for a walk in the 
park with her, and snowball each other to keep themselves warm. 

On getting out they found the snow had drifted, so while in 
some places it was only a few inches deep, in others the drifts 
were ten and twelve feet high. 

“There must have been a strong north wind blowing ; you see 
it is along all the southern walls and slopes that the snow has 
drifted,” said Mr. Selsey. 
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“Oh! what fun. I expect we shall find the ground at the foot 
of the south terrace covered almost as high as the terrace itself ; 
when we go back we will look,” said Joy, who, pleased to have 
her brother-in-law with her to tease her, was in better spirits. 

The Captain, too, was in wild spirits, dashing madly through 
the snow, eating it and tossing it up in the air, sometimes disap- 
pearing beneath it. 

The south terrace was a grassy bank with gravel walks and 
flower beds cut out on it, which ran along the south side of the 
house, sloping suddenly down into the park by a steep incline. 

On their return they found the snow had drifted, so that it was 
impossible to tell where the terrace ended ; it was quite twelve 
feet deep here, for the terrace was fully that above the park on 
this side of the house ; it was one great bed of snow, with snow 
wreaths on the top. 

“ That will do for me ; I could not have hit on a better place ; 
it is near the house, so I shan’t have far to walk, and the snow is 
so deep, there will be no escape when once I fall into it,” 
thought Amy as they stood below looking up at the driven 
snow. 

“Look at the snow wreaths,” said Joy. 

“Tt looks like a great grave,” said Mr. Selsey. 

“So it is,” thought Amy, but she was silent. 

Mrs. Oxburgh’s room looked on to this terrace, and it was 
Perriam’s pride always to have the beds gay with flowers ; even 
now they were full of crocuses and snowdrops, and as soon as 
they were over, the beds would be filled with hyacinths and 
tulips. This south terrace was the prettiest part of the garden, 
and was the favourite walk in winter with every one. 

“ Take care the children don’t go on the terrace to-day, Joy ; 
it is very dangerous. Gladys might slip into the drift in a 
moment,” said Mr. Selsey. 

“ T’ll see to that,” said Amy, and she ran indoors to caution 
Rose to avoid the south terrace until the snow was gone. 

“ They will be less likely to find me if the terrace walk is pro- 
nounced dangerous, so I'll foster that notion,” said Amy to her- 
self. 

“What spirits Mrs. Lockwood is in to-day. Is it because her 
husband is coming home to-morrow?” said Mr. Selsey to Joy 
when Amy left them. 
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“T suppose it is; she has been very much depressed till the 
snow came. Perhaps it is your presence; you know she always 
was one of your ardent admirers,” said Joy. 

“I know I don’t reciprocate the feeling; but she is looking 
very pretty to-day, I must say.” 

“Yes, she is prettier than ever, I think ; marriage suits her. 
Her face used to want expression, if there was a fault in it ; now 
she seems to have grown a soul, if you know what I mean,” said 
Joy. 

‘ No, I do not, Joy ; your language is too abstruse; kindly put 
it less scientifically if you can.” 

Joy answered by sending a snowball at her brother-in-law so 
scientifically that it knocked off his hat. 

After luncheon nothing would suit Mrs. Lockwood but a 
sleighing expedition, so the sledge was ordered out, and the trio 
went for a drive, and to all appearances Amy was the gayest of 
_ the party as they dashed through the snow, which flew up and 
sprinkled them ; but in reality Mr. Selsey was the only one who 
enjoyed it, and to him after work in the London slums it was a 
real treat. 

Joy was not happy ; she was daily coming to the conclusion 
she had made a mistake in engaging herself to Major Graham, 
and the problem she set herself in all her waking moments to 
solve was how to extricate herself honourably from it. 

Amy, in spite of her merry laugh, was miserable; every 
minute the thought that this was her last day would force itself 
on her, and yet terrible as that was, the thought of meeting her 
husband to-morrow was still more terrible; anything, anything, 
death itself, rather than that. 

“ Are the nights moonlight now?” she asked, as the sun set in 
a ruddy glare over a white world. 

“Yes, there is a full moon to-night,” said Mr. Selsey. 

“ That is all right. I am glad,” said Amy. 

“Why, what a devoted wife you are, Mrs. Lockwood. Are you 
mentally reaching Southampton with your husband in the moon- 
light ?” said Mr. Selsey, imagining Amy's anxiety about the 
moon had prompted the remark. 

But though in truth she was following Jack in spirit all that 
day, it was herself she was thinking of when she asked about the 
moon. She hated darkness; she would not dare to leave the 
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house all alone in the dark, she thought ; but she would not be 
afraid to leave the world all alone in the bright moonlight. 

She was a thorough coward ; she did not fear the real danger, 
death ; it was the little details, the cold walk, the darkness, the 
dread of disfigurement that terrified her. Death, the king of 
terrors, before whom the bravest men have paled, had no terror 
for her ; she had not imagination enough to conceive what death 
must be ; all she could realize was the darkness, the wet snow, the 
cold night. The darkness of death, the plunge into eternity, 
the unknown future, all this was quite beyond her ken. 

So she was glad to learn the night would be moonlight ; she 
hoped there would be a frost, she did not want to get wet feet ; 
she wished to do the thing comfortably ; she shrank from all 
physical discomfort even when contemplating self-destruction. 
And she did not wish to think about the awful deed she meant 
to do. So with her usual power of avoiding unpleasant thoughts, 
she pushed it from her, and gave herself to enjoying the quick 
motion of the sledge as they drove through the frosty air. 

“We might drive down in the sledge to-morrow to meet father 
and Mr. Lockwood, Amy, if you like,” said Joy as they reached 
the house on their return. 

“ By all means,” said Amy aloud, adding inwardly, “ You can; 
I shall be dead and buried in the snow.” And then, as she sat 
over her bedroom fire wrapped in a tea-gown when they got in- 
doors, she wondered, would Jack care for her then when she was 
gone? Would he wish her back ? 


“What our contempts do hurl from us, 
We wish it ours again,” 


Would he do so? 

Men always care most for that which they cannot have ; would 
he care for her then? Or would he console himself with Joy ? 

If any thought could have hindered Amy from carrying out 
her wicked intention, the thought of her rival stepping into her 
place would have done so; she would like to live to spite Joy. 
But no, Jack would scorn her living when he knew her guilt ; he 
would not scorn her dead, and she could not bear his scorn. 

They went to bed early that night ; Mr. Selsey and Joy were 
sleepy, after being out so long in the cold air, and Amy went up 
to her room, though she had no intention of going to bed. 
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Her room was next door to Mrs. Oxburgh’s and looked on to 
the south terrace, and the first thing she did on reaching it was 
to open the curtains and see if the moon were up. Yes, Mr. 
Selsey was quite right, it was moonlight ; the full moon shone 
out pure and bright from a cloudless sky; the snow reflected its 
light till the night was almost as light as the day. 

She dropped the heavy curtains and with a shiver turned to 
the fire and warmed herself ; then a sudden inspiration seized her, 
and picking up a costly Indian shawl, she wrapped it round her 
and stole across the landing to another side of the house, where 
slept Rose and the children. 

Rose was not yet gone to bed, but she was surprised to see 
her mistress, who never visited her children at this hour unless 
they were ill. 

“ Are the children all right, Rose?” asked Mrs. Lockwood 
as she bent over Gladys’s crib and gently kissed the sleeping 
child. 

Then she moved to the boy’s crib, and laid her beautiful 
cheek on his chubby one, and the child’s fingers opened and 
closed over one of hers ; and as Rose listened she could almost 
have sworn she heard a stifled sob, as at last the mother raised 
herself and gently extricated her finger from the soft dimpled 
little hand, and then swept hastily from the room. 

Rose moved quickly to the crib, and bending over saw the 
pillow was wet with tears, and thinking that wonders will never 
cease, she went to bed herself to dream of her beautiful mistress 
as she stood bending over her boy. 

Amy, on returning to her room, threw off the shawl, and 
sitting down by the fire, opened her writing desk and began 
to write to her husband. For an hour she sat and wrote 
almost without a pause, and then she folded and sealed her 
letter and left it on the table. 

Then she moved to the looking-glass and took a long, long 
look at the beautiful face she loved so dearly ; her cheeks were 
flushed, her eyes bright with excitement. Yes, she was beauti- 
ful ; her looking-glass could not deceive her about that. She was 
dressed in a black velvet dress, open in front, showing her snow- 
white neck, and her arms were bare from the elbow; some 
strings of pearls were twisted round her throat and wrists, but 
she wore no other ornaments. 
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As she looked at her beautiful face, her faultless features now 
aglow with the passion which had stirred her soul to write the 
letter she had just finished, the clock on the stairs struck 
twelve. 

“Midnight. I must go. To-day he will be here.” 

And then she bent forward and kissed the reflection of her 
own lips in the glass; she loved herself very dearly. 

The thought struck her as she turned away, and with a little 
bitter laugh she muttered half aloud: 

“Fool! fool! fool! Why do I love him more?” 

She did, or she would never have done the deed she was 
bent on doing ; she loved him so, she dared not face his anger ; 
she could not live without the love she knew she now could 
never win. 

She caught up the shawl she had cast aside; a white one 
embroidered with gold, and she remembered it was the one she and 
Joy had used for a pall long years ago when they tried to frighten 
Mr. Selsey by carrying Felix’s coffin-like case past his window. 

“Tt will do for a real pall now; they can cover me with it 
when they find me,” thought Amy as she wound it artistically 
round her head and shoulders, and with a candle in one hand 
and the train of her dress in the other, she crept from her room 
downstairs to the side door near Mr. Selsey’s room. 

This was the nearest to the south terrace, and she did not 
want to walk far through the cold snow in her thin evening 
shoes, 

The house was silent as the grave; not a sound except the 
ticking of a clock and the creaking of the old oak stairs dis- 
turbed the silence of the night. She listened outside Mr. 
Selsey’s door, and his regular breathing told her he slept, and 
she knew he was a sound sleeper. Then she opened the side- 
door noiselessly, and with a shiver as the cold air met her, closed 
it gently without latching it behind her, and stepped out on to 
the snow, which cracked crisply under her feet, for it was freezing 
slightly. 

Just here the snow was only a few inches deep, and the frost 
was not hard enough to prevent her from leaving her footprints, 
lightly as she trod, in the snow. She walked carefully, for she 
was afraid of falling, past Mr. Selsey’s room and the conservatory, 
which were on the west side of the house, and then she came to 
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the south terrace; she walked on to the other end of the 
terrace, for it was there the bank was steepest, and then she 
paused and shivered not so much with cold as with fear. 
She had been walking near the house, keeping to the gravel 
path till now. Now she paused, and, standing with her back to 
the house, looked across the white world she was preparing to 
leave. 

Above was the cloudless moonlit sky, below the snow-wrapt 
earth, glistening silvery white in the frosty air. Far as her 
eye could reach the white snow lay ; the snow-laden trees looked 
like gigantic weird figures and cast quaint ghostly shadows over 
the white ground. 

How bleak and cold and repellent it looked, for snow, though 
beautiful, is very cruel. 

Her plan was to run forwards across Perriam’s crocus beds till 
she reached the edge of the terrace, which just here sloped pre- 
cipitately down to the park-land below. Once her feet left the 
solid earth she would, she knew, sink down into the drift, there 
ten or twelve feet deep: a soft white couch enough, but one from 
which she would never rise again alive. Snow is very deceptive ; 
well as she knew the terrace she could not tell where it ended 
and the drift began. She tried to calculate how long it would 
take, how many seconds to run into the drift from the place 
where she stood. Half a minute? Fifty seconds? Perhaps; 
she could not tell exactly. 

Then she made a feint at starting, but something held her 
back. 

What was that something ? 

Was it fear of death ? 

Was it only a dread of wetting those delicate feet or losing a 
pretty shoe in the snow? 

Both perhaps. 

She made another attempt, and again something held her 
back. 

Was it her guardian angel? Was he folding his white wings 
round her to hold her back from death and the judgment to 
come? Something wet touched her cheek ; she brushed it away, 
thinking it was a stray flake of snow. Perhaps it was; perhaps 
it was the tear of that heart-broken angel whose task was so 

nearly over ; who so soon must wing his flight to the great white 
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throne, and sorrowfully report he had lost the soul he had 
watched over from her baptism. 

Amy dashed away the tear, and drawing her velvet skirt closer 
round her, broke from beneath the shelter of those: invisible 
unresisting wings and rushed madly across the snow into 
eternity. 

A few seconds only brought her to the drift, and then in a 
cloud of snow she disappeared with one cry for mercy, which 
the sorrowing angel carried with him to the courts of heaven. 


(Zo be continued.) 





